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EDITORIAL 


“pork barrel” and the 
politics has us groggy 


Between the 
“beer barrel,” 


We do not look for any great im- 
provement in radio entertainment 
until after November 8th. 

gq 

So the Democrats’ choice for presi- 
dent was the first nominee in the cam- 
paign to “go up in the air”! 

gq 
STOPPING HITCH-HIKING 


IRGINIA now has a law against 

hitch-hiking. A man convicted of 
trying to thumb his way along the 
highways is liable to a fine of $30 and 
a sojourn of 50 days in jail. It may be 
a solution—and, again, maybe not. 
There is no question as to this wide- 
spread practice of soliciting free rides 
being a nuisance; nor can there be any 
debate on the desirability of putting an 
end to it, but whether “there ought to 
be a law” on the subject is open to 
discussion. We are too prone, per- 
haps, to try to cure things by passing 
laws. That seems to be an easy way 
to relieve the average citizens of re- 
sponsibility, but in this case autoists 
are largely responsible for the prev- 
alence of the nuisance from which 
they suffer. If they would only estab- 
lish a general practice of refusing to 
pick up would-be free riders—who 
are beggars at best, and possibly some- 
thing worse—they would soon no 
longer be molested. It would thus be 
settled without a law—and therefore 
better settled. After all, a stranger 
has no more right or excuse to ask to 
share your automobile than to ask to 
share your home or your meals. 


q 
RUDE GUESTS 

N EVERY part of the country con- 

demnation has been very emphatic 
of the behavior of those Chicago 
crowds in the galleries who chose to 
express their own personal prej- 
udices in a rowdy and very offensive 
way. They interrupted proceedings, 
held up action and made themselves 
a nuisance by a continued noisy 
clamor when things did not go to 
suit them. Both conventions suffered, 
and that fact will be remembered when 
Chicago bids for future meetings of 
the sort. As Chairman Walsh told 
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them, the gallery occupants were 
guests, but they chose to interfere 
with the program. It was in that way 
that mobs actually swayed the gov- 
erning assemblies in the French Revo- 
lution—to the detriment of the Revo- 
lution, of France and of the world. 
It is a strict rule in our Congress that 
the galleries—to which everybody is 
welcome—must refrain from any ex- 
pression of approval or disapproval 
of what is said or done on the floor. 
Official bodies transacting public or 
political business must be free from 
pressure—at least visible pressure. An 
open political meeting is quite an- 
other thing. 
q 


Maybe the catch in that “no return 
of the saloon” talk is to just call it 
a “cafe.” Remember? 

q 
JUDGED BY THEIR FOES 

OCIALIST headquarters after quot- 

ing Democratic criticism of Re- 
publicans and Republican criticism of 
Democrats advised that both be be- 
lieved and that neither party be trust- 
ed. Then followed the conclusion that 
“only Socialists offer effective leader- 
ship in the fight,” etc. Of course, if 
Socialists could get us to believe the 
enemies of the other parties and the 
friends of their own they could win us 
over. But a rule that does not work 
both ways is not fair. If the Social- 
ists were willing to indorse what their 
enemies say of them they would hard- 
ly get a vote. It might be a very good 
thing to see ourselves as others see 
us, but it would be of little value to 
see ourselves as our enemies—politi- 
cal or other—see us. The truth lies 
somewhere between what a political 
party claims and what its rivals and 
competitors charge. In a campaign 
there is plenty of lying both ways. 
Caveat elector. 

gq 


SPOILING SPORT 


S Outfielder Reynolds scored a run 
for Washington he collided with 
Catcher Dickey of New York. Dickey 
rose enraged and struck the Washing- 
ton player on the jaw. Now Reynolds 
is in the hospital with a fractured jaw 
for an indefinite period while Dickey, 
Yankee catcher, was suspended 30 days 
and fined $1,000. As the two ball teams 
are putting forth every ounce of 
energy in the mid-season race, making 
their greatest effort and having their 
greatest fun, while thousands of 
excited fans are cheering them on to 
victory and fame, Reynolds and Dickey 
are out of it, idle and forgotten. And 
all because a fleeting impulse of anger 
was not controlled. Sportsmanship is 
supposed to mean self-control. A 
“good sport,” or merely a “sport,” 
one who, in the general understand- 
ing, can give and take, play fair and 
keep a level head. Such playing has 


put the term 
standing. But an act like 
Dickey’s puts a blot on base 
sport in general. 
game that sort 
severely 
eliminated. 
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Even the fish must have | 
Wall Street’s manipulations— 
not biting this year. 
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Governor Roosevelt would 
million unemployed “out of the 
by giving them reforestation 
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Chicago is now singing pretty low 


home. 
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Anyhow, the first-class postage rat: 


is back to normal-see? 
q 
That old-time slogan, “No 
work,” has proved prophetic. 
oo 
YOU FIGURE IT OUT 
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Colleges should teach their student 


“think without thinking,” 


believe 
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gar Odell Lovett, president of the Rice | 


stitute at Houston, Tex. He 
“By thinking without thinking 
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The Quadrennial Political Armageddon 


OW is the time 
N for every good 

man to come to 
the aid of his party— 
whenever he decides which that party 
is. The issues are drawn; war is 
declared; hosts are marching; leaders 
are yelling and ordering charges, out- 
posts are skirmishing and firing and 
the people are gradually warming up 
for the big quadrennial civil war of 
words which has for its objective the 
capture of the government and all its 
perquisites for the next administra- 
tion. It is a great old American in- 
stitution—lots of noise, lots of fun, 
lots of fighting and lots of foolishness, 
but withal a serious business that con- 
cerns the very soul of our country 
and affects its whole future. 

There are two main armies in this 
war, one of which will win. But at 
the same time there are a dozen or 
more little independent forces of vary- 
ing sizes — bushwhackers, snipers, 
sharp-shooters, francs-tireurs, free- 
lancers or what have you—who en- 
liven the din and add variety by firing 
helter skelter at the big armies and at 
each other. They have no hope of 
winning, but they love to fight in their 
own way. Republicans and Demo- 
crats form the first and second parties 
—the relative order to be decided in 
November—while all the others are 
“third parties,” in our peculiar po- 
litical nomenclature. 

At this stage of the race both Demo- 
crats and Republicans are claiming the 
victory—as usual. Both President 
Hoover and Governor Roosevelt have 
indicated that they will make a few 
basic campaign speeches, at rather 
wide intervals of time and place, in 
spite of the pressing duties of both. 
Vice President Curtis and Speaker 
Garner, bringing up the rear of the 
two tickets, are prepared to stump the 
country—for when Congress is not in 
session they have little else to do. 
Chairman Everett Sanders of the Re- 
publican forces and Chairman James 
A. Farley of the Democratic troops 
have been busy selecting and training 
their best spellbinders. “It’s going to 
be an old-fashioned campaign with 
speakers getting in contact with their 
audiences—not so much radio,” said 
“General” Sanders; and the first man 
he sent out to fire the opening shot 
to be heard around the whole land 
was Secretary of the Treasury Ogden 
Mills, who opened up at famous old 
Faneuil Hall, Boston. Roosevelt had 
already made the first real, formal 








Country in Throes of Four Months’ Fervid Campaign 
As Parties Contend for Prize With Glowing Offers 





—Washington News 


Watching the Wind 


campaign speech when he flew to 
Chicago and addressed the convention 
that had nominated him. Economical 
campaigns were promised by both 
parties. 

Starting with the personalities of 
the two chiefs, Governor Roosevelt is 
considered a better speaker and actor 
than President Hoover. Both are well 
educated men who use good diction, 
but Hoover reads his speeches without 
gestures and evidently without pleas- 
ure, while Roosevelt speaks with 
force, with a smile and with evident 
enjoyment. Hoover, though, has the 
advantage of a united party behind 
him. There was no fight over the 
nomination; no disappointed and bit- 
ter riyals in the party ranks. Roose- 
velt’s first task was to win back his 
former friends who had become his 
competitors. There were no very im- 
portant hold-outs, or bolters, after 
Newton Baker and Al Smith had an- 
nounced support of the party, but 
there was still some bad spirit, and it 
will probably not be known until 
election day how Tammany Hall will 
respond to the Governor’s friendly 
overtures. 

On the other hand there were, early 
in the game, many defections from 
Republican to Democratic ranks. Of 
course the popular movement has been 
pro-Democratic, or anti-administra- 
tion, since hard times set in, resulting 
in the present Democratic House of 
Representatives. There are many Re- 
publican wets, of course, who have 
been spending much time and money 





fighting prohibition, 
and who like the Dem- 
ocratic repeal plank 
better than the Repub- 
lican “straddle plank.” The first mass 
move of this sort to the Democrats was 
the indorsement of Roosevelt by Mrs. 
Charles H. Sabin, Republican, head of 
the Women’s Organization for Prohi- 
bition Reform, and by the executive 
committee of that organization. Some 
Progressive Republicans, too, like Sen- 
ator Norris and General Smedley But- 
ler, came out for him, in spite of their 
being dry, while Senator Johnson 
went so far as to praise his acceptance 
speech. On the other hand, dry 
Southern political leaders like Sen- 
ators Sheppard, Glass and Smith, and 
even former Senator Heflin, generally 
announced support of the ticket in 
spite of their opposition to the wet 
plank. It might be noted, however, 
that dry organizations which are not 
backing candidates of their own have 
shown a preference for the Elephant 
over the Donkey. The redoubtable 
Bishop Cannon, for instance, spoke up 
for Hoover rather than Roosevelt. 

As for other issues, the many-sided 
economic question stands out fore- 
most with the Democrats generally 
regarded as liberal and the Repub- 
licans conservative. Democrats stand 
committed to unemployment relief 
and revival of business through low- 
ered tariffs and international under- 
standings. Senator Norris, whose bete 
noire is the “power trust,” says that is 
the main issue, symbolizing special 
privilege, and that Roosevelt has clear- 
ly shown his solid, pro-people position 
on that point. Senator Dickinson, Re- 
publican keynoter, pointed to Presi- 
dent Hoover as our most reliable safe- 
guard against “radical economic ad- 
ventures.” 

Dr. John Dewey and Oswald Garri- 
son Villard told the League for Inde- 
pendent Political Action that there was 
no difference between the platforms 
of the two major parties, and so per- 
suaded the league to back the Social- 
ist candidate. Farmer-Laborites final- 
ly settled on “General” Jacob Coxey. 
All the “third parties” are inclined to 
be very radical, generally calling upon 
the federal government to take care of 
everybody and everything, and they 
are expected to attract more voters 
this year than ever before. As the 
more radical Republicans drift to the 
Democrats the more radical Demo- 
crats drift to a still more radical party, 
so that nobody can foresee the result. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 


IRISH FREE STATE—While the 
British Parliament across St. George’s 
channel empowered its ministry to 
levy tariff duties up to 100 per cent on 
Irish Free State imports in retaliation 
for default in land annuities due to 
the Bank of England, Governor Gen- 
eral James McNeill, King George’s 
personal representative in Dublin, 
publicly demanded that President De 
Valera apologize for what he con- 
sidered personal affronts on the part 
of members of the Irish government. 
In a letter to the Irish president the 
governor general recounted a long list 
of discourtesies shown him and then 
demanded an apology. He intimated 
that if the apology were not forth- 
coming he would ask the British 
crown to remove him with a view of 
bringing the differences to a head. De 
Valera, while assuring the governor 
general that it was not the Free State’s 
considered policy to treat the king’s 
representative with deliberate dis- 
courtesy, refused to make the request- 
ed apology and made suggestions more 
galling to the governor general than 
the original ill treatment. The ques- 
tion of abolishing the oath of alle- 
giance met a sudden check when the 
Dail Eireann, by a vote of 71 to 61, 
refused to approve the De Valera bill 
as amended by the senate. 


NORWAY—The Oslo government 
announced that it had decided to oc- 
cupy another narrow strip of eastern 
Greenland. Denmark has claimed this 
territory for years, and in Copen- 
hagen Prime Minister Stauning assert- 
ed that the new encroachment was 
similar to the occupation made by 
Norway in 1931. 


SWITZERLAND—With the approv- 
al of the representatives of Great Brit- 
ain, Japan and Sweden, which have 
gone off the gold standard, the direc- 
tors of the World Bank at Basel unan- 
imously issued a call for a return to 
the gold standard by all nations. Mon- 
tagu Norman, governor of the Bank of 
England, was not present, but his al- 
ternate voted for the gold resolution 
with Norman’s approval, and this was 
taken as an indication that Great Brit- 
ain is contemplating a return to gold 
in the near future. Turkey was in- 
vited to join the League of Nations at 
a special session of the assembly. The 
dominant political party of Turkey 
had already approved entrance into 
the league and Angora immediately ac- 
cepted the invitation. 


FRANCE—The French submarine 
Promethee suddenly sank off Cher- 
bourg with more than 60 men on 
board while making a trial maneuver 
preparatory for a long voyage. Seven 
members of the crew, including the 
commander, were hurled from the 
deck into the sea when the submarine 
lurched and they were all rescued. 


Hope of saving the entrapped crew 
faded when divers descended to the 
sunken craft and failed to receive an- 
swers to their taps upon the hulk. Dr. 
James V. Sparks, an American, was 
badly bruised and would have been 
more seriously injured if steel-hel- 
meted gendarmes had not interfered 
when a crowd of fight fans at Mar- 
seilles disapproved of Sparks’s deci- 
sion in a bout between Al Brown, 
Panamanian bantamweight of the 
world, and Kid Francis, of Italy. 


BELGIUM—The Brussels govern- 
ment sent General Termonu with wide 
powers to declare a state of siege and 
restore order by military action in 
the province of Hainault, where strik- 
ing laborers and strike-breakers, abet- 
ted by communists, participated in se- 
rious riots in which there were nu- 
merous casualties. 


RUSSIA—James Mattern and Ben- 
nett Griffin, two American flyers who 
attempted to girdle the globe in less 
time than that taken by Post and Gatty, 
came to grief when their monoplane 
crashed in a peat swamp near Borisov, 
not far from Minsk in White Russia. 
The airmen lost their way and were 
seeking a suitable landing spot when 
the magneto of their engine failed and 
they were compelled to land on what 
appeared to be a smooth pasture but 
what really was a peat bog. Both men 
were injured slightly and the plane 
was completely wrecked. 


PARAGUAY—The government an- 
nounced that it was breaking off nego- 
tiations at Washington over the dis- 
puted Chaco territory because of “an 
unjustified Bolivian attack on Para- 
guayan troops.” Bolivian cavalry, 
Paraguay explained in an official com- 
munique, expelled Paraguayan infan- 
trymen from one of the Chaco out- 
posts. For several years a conference 
of neutrals has been attempting to set- 
tle the controversy over the uninhab- 
ited wastes of Chaco. Most of the arm- 
ed forces of both Bolivia and Para- 
guay are stationed at isolated posts 
facing one another in that region. 


CUBA—Captain Miguel Calvo, chief 
of the Cuban secret police, and two 
policemen were shot and killed by un- 
identified persons as they were driv- 
ing through the streets of Havana. 


BRAZIL—Federal troops converged 
on Sao Paulo from three directions to 
suppress a rebellion started by Gen- 
eral Isidoro Dias Lopes of the state 
militia. Pedro de Toledo, who resign- 
ed as federal interventor between the 
state and the Rio de Janeiro govern- 
ment of Provisional President Vargas, 
was proclaimed provisional head of 
the revolutionary movement. When 
the states of Rio Grande do Sul and 
Minas Geraes showed signs of joining 
the rebels it became apparent the ob- 
ject was to overthrow the government 
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at Rio de Janeiro. The southerner 
complain that Provisional Preside} 
Vargas, who himself is a Sao Pay 
man, has delayed unduly the return 
the country to a constitutional regi: 


PERU—Nation-wide martial lay 
was declared after rebels attacked 
civil guards at Trujillo, Puerto Chica- 
ma and Paijan. The important co 
mercial city of Trujillo was held for a 
day by communists who slew t! 
Mayor, looted business establishments 
and started a reign of terror. 


COSTA RICA—The congress at San 
Jose passed a law requiring a certain 
percentage of yucca flour in all bread, 
biscuits and similar products baked in 
Costa Rica. Yucca flour is made from 
the heavy roots of the yucca plant. 


CHILE—Former President Carlos 
Ibanez, who had been living in exile 
in Argentina since his dictatorship 
was overthrown a year ago, returned 
to Santiago by airplane to confer with 
Carlos Davila, who became provision- 
al president after he dissolved the so- 
cialist junta which recently ousted 
President Juan Esteban Montero. Iba- 
nez himself refused to accept a post in 
the cabinet, but his counsel was rec- 
ognized to the extent that a friend of 
his was made secretary of war. 


MEXICO—The supreme court of 
Mexico declared unconstitutional the 
federal law restricting to 25 the num- 
ber of Catholic priests and churches 
in Mexico City. 

oo 
MOST FAMILIES DOOMED 


Here’s why most fathers and mothers 
are anxious for a boy, although ther 
nothing nicer than a little girl. Figur 
for male and female births and deat! 
from the government census, a New Y 
life insurance company points out, mak 
it possible to calculate the chance that a 
family will have male descendants of t 
same name in the first generation, th 
second generation and so on as far as « 
carries the calculation. And if figur: 
don’t lie most American families are 
doomed to extinction. There is little m 
than an even chance that the family nam: 
will survive even in the first generation. 
Among the grandchildren the figures show 
about one chance in three for the nam 
to persist. Among the great-grandchil- 
dren this falls to one in four, while by the 
sixth generation there is but one chance 
in five that it will be a boy, or that the 
boy will live to carry on the name. 

or 


FINDS AN EFFECTIVE TREATMENT 
FOR ARTHRITIS 


had been bed- 
ridden with Arthritis (stiff joints) for 
three years reports that he secured a pre- 
scription which restored him to an active 
life. He then supplied the formula to a 
number of others who were afflicted with 
Arthritis, Neuritis, Lumbago, Gout, Sci- 
atica and various forms of Rheumatism, 
and they, too, reported their first relief. 
Now he wants all who suffer from any 
form of Rheumatism caused from exces- 
sive uric acid to know about this wonder- 
ful prescription, and says he will glad\y 
send a trial supply of the treatment, wit 
full particulars, to anyone who writes him. 
Just send’name and address to Renton, 
Desk 864, Station C, Pasadena, Calif. 
Write him today.—Advertisement. 


A Pasadena man who 
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“HOW’S BUSINESS?” 





RECALL KING COTTON? 

OTTON prices recently registered 

their lowest point since 1898. 

However, there must be some 
way to save this ex-king. If he can’t 
be restored to the throne he should 
at least regain some of his former 
greatness. What with the war mak- 
ing other nations grow their own, 
our prospects of again selling much 
cotton to the world are indeed dim. 
However, with a great section like the 
South and with New England de- 
pendent on this staple, it cannot be 
allowed to pass out of the picture al- 
together. 

Of the nearly 25,000,000 usually ac- 
tive spindles in the United States, 
nearly 17,000,000 are in the Cotton 
Belt. The Census Bureau has just 
made it known that North Carolina 
has taken the lead over Massachu- 
setts as the state with the most 
spindles. “For the first time since 
the war,” says Ralph E. Loper of Fall 
River, Mass., textile expert, “the cot- 
ton industry is not suffering from 
over-expansion.” He points out that 
though 1931 was by no means profit- 
able for cotton, the business did show 
a substantial increase over 1930. 

Many and strange are the efforts 
made to revive the industry. They 
range from our First Lady wearing 
cotton gowns instead of the customary 
silk at recent functions to experiments 
by the Louisiana State Highway Com- 
mission with surplus cotton in a sur- 
face treatment for highways. In the 
South particularly, officials, business 
and society leaders are doing their bit 
by using cotton stationery. 

National Cotton Week focussed at- 
tention to the new popularity of cot- 
ton dress materials. Now if someone 
could only induce women to return 
to cotton underthings one of the un- 
kindest cuts of all to the industry 
would be healed. But as far as we 
can see, women prefer their close- 
fitting silks and near silks—even if 
weighted with 40 per cent tin. 


COSTLY RAILROAD HEADS 


Railway traffic, long a business in- 
dex, is still in the dumps. Wages 
have been cut and Uncle Sam is lend- 
ing the rails millions to tide them over, 
yet salaries of executives of these 
lines remain at an abnormal figure. 
This is brought out by Senator Cou- 
zens of Michigan who read into the 
Congressional Record how the Balti- 
more & Ohio pays its president $120,- 
(00 a year, five vice presidents any- 
where from $27,000 to $76,500 and a 
general counsel $36,000. On that one 
line 42 officials receive $10,000 or more 
each. The president of the Pennsyl- 
vania system and the chairman of the 
Southern Pacific each get $135,000 a 
year to keep the wolf away from their 
doors. In addition, 10 or more vice 
presidents are on the former’s pay 





roll for from $31,500 to $54,000. The 
president of the Southern Pacific gets 
$20,000 a year more than the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and the 
executive committee vice chairman is 
paid $76,500. Thirty-five officials of 
the same system are paid an aggre- 
gate of nearly $1,200,000 a year. The 
St. Louis & San Francisco line (which 
has just obtained a $5,000,000 govern- 
ment loan) pays its head $63,000 a 
year and its board chairman $36,000. 
Union Pacific and Chesapeake & Ohio 
heads are paid $90,000 each, and the 
latter’s vice presidents from $27,000 
to $43,200. The head of the bankrupt 
Wabash line is getting $45,000. Yet 
most of these officials pride themselves 
on taking a general 10 per cent wage 
cut along with other employees! It 
would appear that if the railroads are 
really going to cut corners they will 
have to do something about the 1,344 
executives of Class 1 railroads who 
receive salaries of $10,000 or more. 


INCREASED MAIL RATES 

In March, 1931, New Zealand raised 
its internal letter postage rate to four 
cents. The other day it returned to 
the “penny” (two-cent) rate. Why? 
Because mail slumped off to such an 
extent that under higher rates the 
New Zealand post office wasn’t taking 
in as much as it did under the old 
rates. Will such be the case in the 
United States? It remains to be seen. 
John Howe Wright (should it be How 
Right?), publisher of Postage Maga- 
zine, predicts a $50,000,000 shrinkage 
in postal returns. Meanwhile we are 
paying increased rates and Uncle 
Sam has squelched any idea of private 
concerns offering to carry mail at less 
than federal rates by reminding them 
that it has a monopoly on the mail 
business. It is significant, though, 
that each time the government has 
made a change on the representation 
that it would close the gaps between 
receipts and expenditures (the annual 
postal deficit is now about $50,000,- 
000) the hope has not been fulfilled. 
Postmaster General Brown argues: 
“There is no more logic in asking the 
government to transport your private 
mail for less than cost than there 
would be in asking an electric light 
company to light your house, or a 
telephone company to furnish you 
with long-distance service for less 
than cost.” On the other hand, it is 
contended that since the Constitution 
gives Congress the exclusive authority 
to establish post offices and post 
roads, both wisdom and experience 
have dictated that this monopolistic 
public service should not be conduct- 
ed on a profit-making basis, but should 
be administered for the benefit of all 
the people. Already the government 
has surrendered to private concerns 
the cream of the communication busi- 
ness—and it has been left with the 
skim milk on its hands. As Post- 
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Shh! 


master General Brown points out, his 
service is now carrying only 17 per 
cent of the potential second-class mail 
matter of the country, causing him to 

yarn that “increasing the second- 
class rates will not increase revenue 
but will drive the business to other 
carriers that will carry it more cheap- 
ly than we will.” 


A FARMERS’ STRIKE? 

As a means of forcing increased 
farm prices, a “30-day selling strike” 
has been proposed in Iowa. The 
Farmers’ Holiday Association, formed 
for the purpose, suggests for a slogan, 
“Stay at Home—Sell Nothing.” On the 
other hand, a group of farmers at 
Mitchellville has come to the conclu- 
sion that hesitancy to buy for fear of 
being “criticized by neighbors, rela- 
tives, employees or employer” is hold- 
ing back business and has agreed to 
“buy now” regardless. 











THE NOVELTY OF IT 





LEBURNE, Tex., merchants had the 

cooperation of the sheriff in enfore- 
ing a manifesto that any person appear- 
ing on the streets without a new straw 
hat would be locked up. A Commerce De- 
partment survey reveals that more men 
patronize drugstores than women—but 
not as often. A certain rubber company 
has five airships available for sky adver- 
tising. A Cleveland cafeteria is boosting 
business by giving a stamp album to each 
new customer and a different foreign 
stamp on every subsequent visit. Despite 
the slump in shipping, 15,000 tons were 
added to the American merchant marine 
in June and there were more vessels un- 
der construction in American waters then 
than in any previous month. 
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LET YOUR MONEY EARN SIX PER CENT 


Sound investments are hard to find and yet it is 
poor policy to let your money remain idle. Send it 
to The Pathfinder for a ‘Pathfinder Improvement 
Note’’ and set it to work. We will accept loans in 
any reasonable amount from $100 up and pay you 
interest at the rate of six per cent per annum, 
from the date we receive your check. The interest 
will be paid semi-annually, without your having to 
send for it You can withdraw your money any 
time, without notice. and receive your interest up 
to the day of withdrawal. The Pathfinder is a per- 
manent national institution, established nearly 40 
years. It owns its own great plant at Washington, 
within three miles of the Capitol building, free of 
mortgages or bond encumbrance. By allowing us the 
use of your money you can help us to carry out further 
improvements, and be assured that your funds are 
safe as to both pr.ncipal and interest. Make remit- 
tance to Pathfinder Publishing Co., Washington, D 
C., George D. Mitchell, Treasurer.—Advertisement 
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DOINGS OF CONGRESS 


THE WRANGLE ON RELIEF 


HE White House conference on 

unemployment relief ended in a 

dispute between the President 
and Speaker Garner over the loan 
provisions for the $1,500,000,000 to be 
raised by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. In a rousing speech to 
the House the Speaker declared: “We 
propose to say that from henceforth 
there shall be no class legislation and 
no class borrowers, but that the whole 
people of the United States are going 
to share in it.” In a sharp message 
the President said Garner alone had 
prevented agreement by insisting on 
government loans “to any individual 
on any conceivable kind of security 
and for any conceivable purpose,” 
which he asserted would mean set- 
ting up government loan offices in 
every town and country; inviting 48 
states and 16,000 municipalities to 
dump their responsibilities on the fed- 
eral government, and putting it in “the 
most gigantic banking and pawn- 
broking business in all history.” De- 
claring Garner’s plan not only violat- 
ed every sound principle of public 
finance but was “totally unworkable” 
the President filed notice he could not 
accept it. The House, however, 
promptly supported the Speaker by 
voting 202 to 157 for his plan, and 
the Senate, after failing to get the 
Speaker to compromise, passed the bill 
by 43 to 31 in the face of a certain 
veto. The veto was prompt, and the 
President emphatically repeated his 
objections to the small-loan provision 
for individuals. He asked for a new 
compromise bill “upon terms sug- 
gested by members of both houses and 
both parties,” and Congress seeing no 
chance to override the veto at once 
acted on his recommendation. The 
Senate put the amended bill through 
in one night session. 


INVESTIGATING FISCAL AFFAIRS 

When Mr. McFadden of Pennsyl- 
vania—who has shown much anti- 
administration feeling since he ceased 
to be chairman of the banking and 
currency committee—proposed an in- 
vestigation of the Treasury and Fed- 
eral Reserve system he was promptly 
backed up by Speaker Garner. Mr. 
Garner said he had hesitated to urge 
the investigation for fear of making 
the people lose confidence in the na- 
tion’s finances at a critical time, but 
said if the Republican organization 
was willing he would go ahead with 
the inquiry. Republican leaders ridi- 
culed the idea and said there would be 
no investigation. Mr. McFadden’s 
feeling centered against the Federal 
Reserve Board, while Mr. Garner has 
long criticized the Treasury for its 
tax refunds —amounting to $3,733,- 
000,000 in the last 10 years, he charged. 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
Ballantine suggested that the job 
could be done just as well when Con- 
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gress meets in December, “at which 
time the atmosphere will be clearer.” 
Governor Meyer of the Reserve Board 
pointed out that the Senate had just 
investigated that system. The investi- 
gation was postponed until next 
session. 


CURRENCY EXPANSION 


The insistence of Senator Borah on 
controlled currency inflation, to in- 
crease money circulation and arrest 
the fall of prices, was finally rewarded 
when the Senate voted 53 to 18 for the 
Glass bill authorizing the issue of 
about $1,000,000,000 money based on 
government bonds bearing interest of 
3% per cent or less. Borah had the 
measure attached as an amendment to 
the home loan bank bill. Only four 
Democrats and 14 Republicans voted 
against it. Blaine of Wisconsin tried 
in vain to substitute for it the Golds- 
borough House bill to stabilize the 
dollar at the 1926 level—which Sen- 
ator Glass characterized as ridiculous 
and impossible. The home loan bank 
system, urged by the President, to save 
homes for their owners by discount- 
ing mortgages on them, was strongly 
opposed, especially by Senator Cou- 
zens. As finally passed it provides for 
four regional banks, for which the 
Treasury would subscribe $125,000,- 
000 initial capital. The system would 
be governed by a board of three mem- 
bers. The House had already passed 
the bill. 


SENATE BEER VOTE 


For several days near the end of the 
session, when time was short and 
business pressing, Bingham of Con- 
necticut had the Senate discussing his 
proposal to legalize beer. He remind- 
ed the Democrats that their national 
platform calls for repeal of the 18th 
amendment and “immediate” modifi- 
cation of the Volstead act to legalize 
beer. His main object was to embarrass 
the dry Democrats and establish a 
claim that their wet plank is not 
sincere—and he apparently succeed- 
ed. The proposal was attached as a 
rider to the home loan bank bill; was 
withdrawn when Senator Borah of- 
fered to substitute a currency expan- 
sion measure for it, and was put back 
when the Borah measure was dis- 
posed of. Finally, by a vote of 50 to 
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25 the beer amendment was referre;| 
to the judiciary committee whi 
meant its defeat. Of the 25 wets w! 
voted against the reference 14 w: 
Republicans and 11 were Democrats 
which led Bingham to assert that Rk 
publicans are really wetter than Dx 
ocrats. Bingham is up for reelecti: 


THE VETERAN ARMY 


On recommendation of the Pr: 
dent both houses quickly approp: 
ated, with little debate, $100,00 for th, 
Veterans’ Administration to lend 
the “veterans of the World war t: 
porarily quartered in the District 
Columbia.” The money was to pay thy 
“bonus marchers’ ” railroad fare back 
home plus 75 cents a day for subs 
tence, the offer limited to one we 
and the loan to be charged against th: 
veteran’s certificate, without interest 
Leaders of the bonus army begged 
their men to “dig in” and stay until! 
1945 if necessary, and after something 
less than 1,000 had applied for trans- 
portation home they succeeded in dis- 
couraging further “desertions.” Ni: 
recruits reached the city every day 
and a rather obstreperous group of 
700 “insurgents” from California, led 
by Roy W. Robertson, insisted on 


sleeping on the Capitol lawn—and did. 


R. F. C. PROBE 


Senator Norris called on the Senate t 
demand from the Reconstruction Financ 
Corporation a list of all its loans, nam: 
of persons or corporations to whom mac 
and the nature of the security furnished 
At the time the corporation was created 
its opponents wanted to require frequent 
public reports, but it was pointed out thal 
such publication might do great harm to 
institutions and corporations seeking aid 
by creating public suspicion as to their 
stability. The investigation was voted, on 
a resolution by Senator Couzens, and fiv« 
senators were appointed to make it. Ther 
was pointed criticism of the $80,000,000 
loan to Gen. Dawes’s Chicago bank. 


COTTON TWINE CONTRACT 


Senator Connally of Texas denounced 
as “an outrageous fraud” the award of a 
$148,000 contract by the Post Office De- 
partment to jute manufacturers of Boston 
when cotton twine was offered at $2,()()) 
less. He pointed to a clause in the Post 
Office supply bill that domestic should 
have the preference over foreign-produc- 
ed articles. The post office committee o! 
the House prepared to investigate tlic 
purchase of material by the department, 
also air mail and sea train contracts and 
the acquisition of post office sites. 


APPROPRIATION DEADLOCK 


One of the longest deadlocks of record 
on an appropriation bill took place over 
the army supply measure because t!i 
House insisted on retiring 2,000 offic: 
and the Senate insisted on retaining them 
The War Department had to pass the fi 
weeks of the new fiscal year withoul 
funds, being unable even to settle wil! 
discharged soldiers. Finally the Hou 
voted against its own conferees and saved 
the officers. 

a 
“BELIEVE IN SIGNS?” 

Notice on Kentucky fishing licen 
“UNLAWFUE TO USE A SEINE IN TA}b- 
ING MINNOWS THAT ARE MORE THA‘ 
10 FT. IN LENGTH AND 45 FT. IN 
WIDTH.” 
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CURRENT EVENTS 





WHITE HOUSE—President Hoover 
signs a bill making it a federal crime 
to send ransom or kidnaping threats 
through the mail, under penalty of 
$5,000 fine or 20 years imprisonment; 
also an act awarding Distinguished 
Flying Crosses to Wiley Post, Harold 
Gatty, B. N. Boardman and Don L. 
Polando; and an act regulating the 
sale of firearms in the District of Co- 
lumbia (requiring 48 hours between 
application and purchase). An ex- 
ecutive order is signed reducing the 
allowances for food and rent to all 
commissioned officers of the uniform- 
ed services. 


PROHIBITION—Prohibition Admin- 
istrator Woodcock indicates he may 
not continue as head of the bureau 
after the November elections. North 
Dakota will vote on repeal of the 
state prohibition laws at the general 
election. 


COURTS—John Hughes Curtis is 
sentenced to a year in prison and fined 
$1,000, at Flemington, N. J., for ob- 
structing the search for the Lindbergh 
baby kidnapers, but he plans to ap- 
peal. Judge Wilkerson, at Chicago, 
upholds the constitutionality of the 
grain futures act, saying that the law 
did not require public disclosure of 
private business matters. Henry L. 
Doherty and the Cities Service Gas 
Co. file two libel suits against the 
Kansas City Star for $42,000,000, as 
outgrowth of gas rate fight. After 
taking a public flogging at Millers- 
burg, Ohio, in lieu of a jail sentence, 
William and Jesse Wynn are exiled 
from Holmes county, and despite ad- 
mitted lack of law and criticism from 
other courts, Judge R. B. Putnam 
claims punishment is justified. Bert 
Stacey is the first prisoner to be 
executed in Vermont in 32 years. 
David Hutton, husband of Aimee Sem- 
ple McPherson Hutton loses a $5,000 
breach of promise verdict to Myrtle 
Joan St. Pierre, at Los Angeles. 


AVIATION—It is expected that the 
U. S. S. Macon, “twin” of the Akron, 
will take the air by February 1933; 
the two ships differ only slightly in 
details. For the first time in history 
women aviators will be eligible to 
enter all races at the National Air 
Races, in Cleveland, Aug. 27-Sept. 5. 
Lieut. Alford Williams, flying from 
Greenwich, Conn., to New York in 
eight minutes, discovers gas pipe 
broken and drops note to police who 
clear Cortlandt Park, where hundreds 
of children were playing, before 
forced descent. 


ECONOMICS—Internal Revenue col- 
lections for the 1932 fiscal year 
amounted to $1,554,233,300, a decrease 
of $874,000,000, due largely to withered 
income taxes, the Treasury Depart- 
ment announces. Gifts to the Red 
Cross and sales have cut the Grain 


Stabilization Corp.’s stock of wheat 
to 28,000,000 bushels, an “unimportant 
market factor.” Gov. Rolph of Cali- 
fornia creates the office of State Food 
Administrator to utilize surplus prod- 
ucts in relieving “hunger, want and 
privation.” A “slave market” conduct- 
ed by Louis Byrens, Los Angeles 
philanthropist, sells the services of 
eight persons (to the highest bidders) 
at from 33 1-3 to 50 cents an hour. On 
June 30 the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. had loaned $1,054,814,486.59 to 
4,196 institutions, it reports. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad reduces sal- 
aries of all officers five per cent, 
which follows two previous 10 per 
cent cuts. The Public Service Com- 
mission of Wisconsin orders the Wis- 
consin Telephone Co. to make sweep- 
ing reductions in rates to meet the 
economic emergency. Due to decreas- 
ed Navy Department appropriations 
all 15-day Naval Reserve training 
cruises for 1933 are canceled. 


SPORTS—Bill Dickey, New York 
Yankee catcher, is fined $1,000 and 
suspended 30 days by President Har- 
ridge of the American League for 
striking a Washington player as he 
crossed the home plate. Harridge also 
declares ban on the “bean ball.” 


DEATHS—King Camp Gillette, 77, 
inventor and manufacturer of safety 
razors, at his Calabasas ranch near 
Los Angeles. Charles C. Goodrich, 
son of B. F. Goodrich, founder of the 
well known tire and rubber company, 
at York, Me., aged 60. Col. Sam P. 
Walker, 86, who claimed he was born 
in the White House in 1845, when his 
father was secretary to President 
Polk, at Lewiston, Ida. 


GENERAL—Motion pictures are 
condemned as a “social menace” in 
the annual report of the Board of 
Temperance of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, at Lake Junaluska, N. C. 
Canadians dedicate a tablet at Fort 
Ticonderoga commemorating the 
building of Fort Carillon on that site 
177 years ago by the Marquis de Char- 
tier de Lotbiniere. A skeleton of a 
man found in Estes Park, Colorado, is 
believed to be that of Rev. Thornton 
R. Sampson, educator, who disappear- 
ed in 1915, while on a fishing trip. The 
home of Booker T. Washington, negro 
educator, a cabin at Malden, W. Va., 
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is dedicated as a national shrine. 
Opposition to nomination of Professor 
Felix Frankfurter of Harvard Law 
School to the Massachusetts supreme 
court on the ground of his alleged 
“radicalism” reached a climax when 
he declined Governor Ely’s nomina- 
tion. 





WELL NOW! 





The native name of Siam is “Thai,” 
meaning “land of the free.” 

The San Francisco Y. M. C. A. is 
the oldest west of New York and 
Boston. 

New Zealand Maoris are the only 
native islanders to have a vote in the 
British empire. Several Maoris are in 
the New Zealand parliament and sev- 
eral have been knighted by the king. 

Half of Argentina’s 11,000,000 people 
live in Buenos Aires and vicinity. 

Tall people have heavier brains, 
proportionally, than short persons. 

The oasis of Kharga in Egypt is 
thought to be the oldest continuously 
inhabited spot on earth. 


“WILL IT BE 
_ Hoover? 


or 


Roosevelt? 
$200 rrizes! 


Tell Us What You Think! 


Are you for Hoover, or Roosevelt. Tell 
us which candidate for President of the 
United States you think should be elected 
in November, and give one outstanding 
thing he should do while in office. Your 
ideas may win first prize. 


There will be — prizes for the best 


Hoover letters and eight prizes for the 
best Roosevelt letters. If you write in 
favor of Hoover, you may win $50 first 
prize, $20 second prize, $10 third prize, or 
one of five additional prizes of $4 each. 
If you write in favor of Roosevelt, you 
ont win an entirely separate first prize 
of $50, second Eaves $20, third prize $10, 
or one of five additional prizes of $4 each. 


READ THESE RULES 


Limit your reply to not more than two hun- 
dred words and write only on one side of the 
paper. Send in only one letter—for your favorite 
candidate. Employes and representatives of The 
Capper Publications and members of their fami- 
lies cannot compete. The Hoover letters and the 
Roosevelt letters will be judged separately—one 
set of prizes for each candidate. In case of a 
tie among the replies favoring Hoover, or among 
replies favoring Roosevelt, duplicate prizes will 
be awarded. The judges will base their decision 
on two points: Why you think your candidate 
should be elected, and the one outstanding thing 
you think he should do while in office. This 
offer closes November 1, 1932. It will pay you 
to send your letter in at the earliest possible 
moment. Address your reply to 


Public Opinion Dept.22 Capper Bidg., Topeka,Ks. 
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Going After Business 


What Business Needs to Do, Now Admit Its Active Leaders, 
is to Stop That Looking Up and Start Getting Up! 


HAT can be done to help busi- 
W ness? The cost of government 
has been cut, as business de- 
manded, but the boomerang is increas- 
ed taxes on a business struggling with 
“new lows.” The banks, blamed by 
the National Association of Credit 
Men for hoarding, now give evidence 
of loosening up. A Federal Reserve 
committee helps by urging wider use 
of bankers’ acceptances. Harry J. 
Haas, president of the American Bank- 
ers Association, sees seven reasons for 
optimism: I. The budget has been bal- 
anced. 2. Declining bank failures is 
doing away with public hysteria. 3. 
The general price level is dropping, 
but at a slower rate. 4. Foreign trade 
agreements and tariffs are becoming 
more favorable. 5. America’s gold 
stock is sufficient for demands. 6. 
Steel production shows a slight in- 
crease. 7. Funds of Federal Reserve 
banks have been released and surplus 
reserves in banks have been increased. 
Alfred P. Sloan, jr., auto manufac- 
turer, thinks the adjournment of Con- 
gress in itself will have a beneficial 
effect. There are five major tasks still 
remaining, according to President 
Silas H. Strawn of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, namely: 1. 
Restoration of confidence. 2. Reduc- 
tion of unemployment. 3. More at- 
tention of business to governmental 
affairs. 4. Less government interfer- 
ence in business. 5. Further curtail- 
ment of the “pork barrel.” Govern- 
ment money is needed to “prime the 
pump” to raise business, declares 
Clarence Woolley, board chairman of 
a large radiator company. By lower- 
ing tariffs we would be taking the 
spurs out of Europe’s open sores, say 
the Democrats. They blame the Re- 
publican tariff schedule for the loss of 
much of our foreign trade. 

“Business Europe is looking to Busi- 
ness America to make the first move 
to break the back of the world-wide 
depression,” remarks Samuel Slotkin, 
head of a food products corporation, 
on his return from Europe. He feels 
that drastic tariff changes must take 
place and fears that Russia really rep- 
resents a menace to the future of 
American trade with Europe. “Busi- 
ness is still a secondary matter with 
the European,” he observes. “While 
they still consider that business is a 
necessary evil, they continue to be- 
lieve that it is secondary to living. 
They still regard the American as a 
great business man, a great spender, 
but a poor liver. Although poverty, a 
certain haplessness and resignation to 
conditions exists in Europe, they have 
never given up the thought of play, 
and they will not.” 

The “purchase pact plan” is the 
answer of a Milwaukee business man 
to the question of how to revive busi- 
ness. He would have people agree to 
spend money commensurate with their 
income if assured of steady employ- 


.American business.” 


ment for the next two years. Com- 
mercial groups in 14 New England 
cities have established a joint mer- 
chandising information service and 
in Chicago a committee of industrial- 
ists and bankers, headed by Sewell L. 
Avery, president of Montgomery Ward 
& Co., are considering “ways and 
means of making more effective the 
Federal Reserve system’s open market 
policy and of stimulating business in 
general.” 

Intelligent sales effort through ad- 
vertising will restore buying confi- 
dence, believes the Advertising Fed- 
eration of America. Now that “the 
crisis of adverse legislation has pass- 
ed” and the outflow of gold stemmed, 
Francis H. Sisson, vice president of 
the Guaranty Trust Co., New York, 
thinks we are finally approaching the 
upturn. “The actual shrinkage in the 
volume of business,” he reassures us, 
“is not so great as is generally sup- 
posed. The vast majority of wage 
-arners remain employed. Their wages 
and salaries, while reduced, do not 
fall more rapidly than the cost of 
living.” Major P. E. O’Keefe, adver- 


tising authority who made “Say It 
With Flowers” a buy word, opines 
that the Reconstruction Finance Corp., 
the Glass-Steagall act, the anti-hoard- 
ing campaign and other factors have 
all strengthened the foundations of 


Floyd W. Par- 
sons, editor of Advertising & Selling, 
points out that “in 10 years from now 
we will have to supply the needs of 
12,000,000 more people in the United 
States.” He predicts that business will 
establish funds to take care of idle 
workers in the same manner that it 
provides for depreciation. While de- 
claring that the United States has too 
much essential business to ever be 
bankrupt, George M. Gottfried, official 
of a large baking corporation, never- 
theless warns that “business for some 
time to come will not be as big as it 


“HAWKINS, BRING ME A HAMMER)” 
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once was, and we must make up ow: 
minds not to run our plants to th 
1928 capacity.” 

At any rate, as the Guaranty Tru 
Co. Survey remarks, let us hope that 
the present period marks “the begi 
ning of the flight from fear.” 

oe 


A CATERPILLAR’S CLIMB 


How does a caterpillar climb 
thread spun by itself? H. P. Gillett. 
writes in the Los Angeles Times 
“It reaches up and grasps the threa 
in its beak, then bends its body an 
passes the part of the thread thu 
grasped down to two of its legs. Th 
legs roll the thread into a ball and 
hold it. This process is repeated unti] 
the caterpillar reaches the point from 
which the thread is suspended.” 

———____-. 
UTOPIA 


A Montana rancher operates his trac- 
tors by radio control. Now if our Wil! 
Westinghouse would only scheme up a 
hoe and a garden hose you could operat: 
that way what a charming world it would 
be! 


CONTESTOMANIA 


ILBUR GLENN VOLIVA, genera 

overseer of Zion, Ill., home of th 
Christian Catholic Apostolic Church, 
founded 31 years ago by the late John 
Alexander Dowie, claims that our earth i 
flat. It is reported that he will pay an 
award of $5,000 to anyone who can offer 
proof to the contrary. 

Cut this out and preserve it! Hundred 
of letters have been received from Path- 
finder readers who request addresses of 
periodicals which publish detailed contest 
announcements. They are as follow 
The Contest News, Station A, Toledo, 
Ohio; The Contest World, P. O. Box 204, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; The Contest Magazine, 
Alaska Bldg., Seattle, Wash.; The Month- 
ly Contest Guide, 1654 James street, St 
Paul, Minn.; Healy’s Contest Bulletin, 2! 
W. Washington street, Oklahoma Cit) 
Okla.; The American Author, Upland 
Ind.; Author & Journalist, 1839 Champa 
street, Denver, Colo.; Writer’s Digest, 22 
E. 12th street, Cincinnati, Ohio; The Writ- 
er, Harvard Square, Cambridge, Ma: 
Writer’s Monthly, Springfield, Mass., and 
Author & Composer, 5404 Sierra Vista, 
Hollywood, Cal. The foregoing are pub- 
lished monthly. The only weekly is | 
Editor Magazine, Highland Falls, N. Y. 

Collier’s Weekly pays $5 each for fa 
published in its “Keep Up With t! 
World” department. Modern Mechan 
and Inventions pays $1 each for “Oddi- 
ties of Science” (a la Ripley). Short Sto- 
ries magazine pays $25 each for “Tru 
Adventure” stories printed in its “Adven- 
turers All’? department. Master Detecti 
pays $1 for each accepted contribution t 
its “Property Room,” an interesting n 
feature. Church Management has b« 
paying $1 each for items printed in 
“$$ Tips $8” department. Radio Craft ru! 
two monthly contests, one paying 45, t! 
other $10. A small photographic contest 
is announced in Popular Science for Jul) 
—Gilson V. Willets. 

NOTE—Clarence B. 
and director of the Radio Contest Clu! 
advises that this club (mentioned in our 
July 2nd issue) broadcasts over Radio 5 
tion WSB, Atlanta, Ga., every Wednesd 
at 5:30 p. m. (Central Standard Time). 





Farrar, organizer 
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PEOPLE TALKED ABOUT 





DEMOCRACY’S ROOSEVELT 


HO is this Franklin Delano 
W Roosevelt who has again best- 

ed Al Smith, this time by ob- 
taining the Democratic presidential 
nomination? It is a coincidence that 
toosevelt thrice nominated Smith for 
president and 
coined the phrase, 
“The Happy War- 
rior,” to describe 
Smith in the 1928 
campaign. Their 
subsequent feud 
seems to be a mat- 
ter of political 
jealousy over the 
way Roosevelt 
has horned in on 
Smith dictation in 
New York. 

It was some 22 
years ago that Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt, member of the Democratic branch 
of the illustrious Roosevelt family, 
first defied and defeated Tammany. As 
a member of the state senate, young 
Roosevelt opposed “Boss” Murphy’s 
choice of a candidate for the United 
States senate (senators were elected 
by legislatures in those days), bolted 
and made a compromise choice neces- 
sary. 

Again Roosevelt broke with Tam- 
many to champion Woodrow Wilson, 
leading the New York delegation to 
Baltimore to fight for Wilson’s nomi- 
nation in 1912. It was while both 
were in the New York senate that the 
“Frank and Al” friendship was form- 
ed, only to be abruptly broken after 
Roosevelt had seen Smith successfully 
nominated for the presidency in 1928 
and Smith, in turn, had seen Roose- 
velt succeed him in the governor’s 
chair at Albany in 1929. Smith fol- 
lowers say the break was due to 
Roosevelt’s “pussyfooting” on Al’s pet 
issues; Rooseveltians claim it is a case 
of professional jealousy. So take your 
choice! 

Roosevelt followed in the shoes of 
his fifth cousin, “Teddy” Roosevelt, as 
assistant secretary of the navy, being 
the youngest man to ever hold that 
post. Wilson bestowed it on him as a 
mark of recognition for his support. 
Franklin D. was candidate for the vice 
presidency on the Democratic ticket 
in 1920. 

The “forgotten man” that Roosevelt 
has stressed despite Smith’s derision 
is the little fellow who, according to 
Roosevelt, has been passed over by 
the Washington administration in 
favoring the big interests. Roosevelt 
came out for prohibition repeal long 
before the Democratic convention. 
“Public welfare,” he says, “is greater 
than the ‘noble experiment’ which has 
so ignobly failed.” He agrees with 
the Ritchie idea of home rule, holding 
that state sovereignty “is not a cry of 
a jealous commonwealth seeking its 
own aggrandizement at the expense of 





Roosevelt 





sister states, but a fundamental neces- 
sity if we are to remain a truly united 
country.” Roosevelt advocates water 
power and public utility regulation, 
favors a farm relief program extend- 
ing over many years and some sort of 
practical insurance against future 
economic depressions. In a letter to 
The Pathfinder editor not long ago he 
stressed the fact that “80 per cent of 
the unemployed are today in the big 
cities and even if we could get half of 
them back (in the country) it would 
be the biggest kind of successful re- 
lief we could devise.” 

His policies as a whole are such as 
to win him rural support at the ex- 
pense of antagonizing metropolitan 
areas, especially in the East. This is 
attested by the support given him by 
the South and West at the Democratic 
session in opposition to Eastern 
“Smithism.” 

It might be said that Roosevelt was 
born “with a silver spoon in his 
mouth” in exclusive Hyde Park, N. Y., 
on January 30, 1882. He went to pri- 
vate school and got his A. B. at Har- 
vard in 1904. Admitted to the bar in 
1907, he got a good send off with a 
well known firm and served in the 
state senate from 1910 to 1913, resign- 
ing to become assistant secretary of 
the navy. During the war he was in 
charge of inspection of U. S. naval 
forces in European waters. Among 
other things, he is president of the 
New York Boy Scout Foundation and 
is a volunteer fireman at Hyde Park. 
His hobby is stamp collecting. He is 
also interested in history and biog- 
raphy. He is an Episcopalian. 

Of the same Dutch ancestry as the 
immortal “Theodore,” Franklin D. has 
been hailed as the “Democratic edi- 
tion” of that Republican president, 
even though Theodore Roosevelt, jr., 
now governor general of the Philip- 





IT’S RO-ZE-VELT 


Delegates to the Democratic con- 
vention couldn’t even agree on the 
pronunciation of “Roosevelt.” The 
Associated Press gives it as “Rose- 
velt,” in two syllables with a long 
“o,” but our own Nuggets of Knowl- 
edge explains: 

“The surname of Theodore Roose- 
velt is probably mispronounced 
more frequently than that of any 
other American president. It is 
correctly pronounced ‘ro-ze-velt,’ 
with the ‘o’ long as in ‘so.’ The sec- 
ond syllable is somewhat suppress- 
ed, making the name sound almost, 
but not quite, like ‘roze-velt.’” In a 
letter to the author, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt says: ‘Every member of 
the Roosevelt family that I have 
ever known or heard of has pro- 
nounced the name as if there were 
only one o, and with the accent on 
the first syllable, i.e., ro-ze-velt. It 
is often mispronounced roo-ze-velt, 
the first syllable riming with too.’ ” 








pines, refers to Franklin D. as “a 
maverick” without “the brand of our 
family.” In 1905 Franklin D. married 
Eleanor Roosevelt, daughter of Elliott 
Roosevelt, brother of “Teddy” who 
gave the bride in marriage, this further 
cementing the complicated Roosevelt 
family relationship. They have one 
daughter (Mrs. Curtis Dall) and four 
sons, James, Elliott, John A. and 
Franklin D., jr. 


Editor’s Note—Details of Governor 
Roosevelt’s lameness were given in our 
July 16th issue. 

SS Ae ae ee 
WILL-O’-THE-WISP REAL 

That the famous will-o’-the-wisp is 
a real scientific mystery, richly de- 
serving investigation but which pres- 
ent-day science ignores, is emphasized 
by Charles F. Talman, of the Weather 
Bureau, in a recent publication of the 
American Nature Association. The 
traditional idea that these dancing 
flames move over swamps and marshes 
to lure unwary travelers into the mire 
is obvious superstition. But it is un- 
questionable, says Dr. E. E. Free, that 
mysterious flames do appear above 
marshy land and have been seen by 
thousands of persons, including many 
trained scientists. The typical flames, 
Talman reports, are small, not very 
bright, usually bluish in color, nearly 
or quite heatless, always appear over 
marshy or flooded land and usually 
dance about over a space of a few 
square yards each but without pro- 
gressive motion. The often quoted 
chemical theory that these flames are 
due to combustible gases set free from 
the marshy soil chemists themselves 
call impossible. Electrical theories 
have also been rejected on the ground 
that the typical will-o-’the-wisp ap- 
pears when the air is not electrified. 
Fireflies or the luminous fungus call- 
ed “fox fire” may explain some re- 
ports but cannot explain its typical 
occurrences. Perhaps the most plaus- 
ible suggestion, Talman thinks, is that 
of Professor Fernando Sanford, of 
Stanford university, that luminous 
bacteria are lifted into the air by 
bubbles of gas from marsh mud. The 
real explanation, however, is still a 
mystery. 

ee 

It would take more than wrapping in 
cellophane to keep fresh some of the 
jokes that are now being passed around. 

SS ee 
HAY FEVER CAUSE DISCOVERED 


bronchial asthma will be gratified to learn 
that at last science has succeeded in dis- 
covering the basic cause of these two 
maladies. 

Fortunately for all who suffer from these 
diseases a way has also been found to 
overcome this basic cause in the individual 
instead of merely treating the surface 
symptoms, as has been done in the past. 

Because of this discovery, thousands of 
people have been freed of their asthma 
and hay fever. 

Full informationandanimportant book- 
let on the discovery of the cause of hay 
fever and bronchial asthma will be sent 
free to readers of this publication. Simply 
write Dept. 7988, Fugate Company, 126 S. 
Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind.—Adv. 
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- WASHINGTON CHAT 





OH THAT LUCKY “O”! 


N March, 1930, Senator Ashurst of 
] Arizona predicted that the next 

president would have a double “o” 
in his name. It doesn’t look as if Sen- 
ator Ashurst can lose now, with the 
race between HOOver and ROOsevelt. 
We have already had four double “o” 
presidents—all in the 20th century 
(Teddy” ROOsevelt, WOOdrow Wil- 
som, COOlidge and HOOver). It is 
just a coincidence, perhaps, that of our 
31 executives to date 24 have had one 

*‘o’s” in their name. 


or more “o’s 
“PANTHEON DE LA GUERRE” 


The old time cyclorama has been re- 
vived in the “Pantheon de la Guerre,” 
the capital’s latest novelty. Located 
within a stone’s throw of the Capitol, 
it exhibits what purports to be the 
largest single canvas in existence. The 
circular picture is 420 feet in circum- 
ference and weighs 12% tons. It 
shows, in life size, 6,000 important 
World war personages in the fore- 
ground with a panorama of the French 
battlefields in the background. Paint- 
ed by French artists too old to fight, it 
was exhibited in Paris in 1919, in New 
York in 1927 and, after being shown 
in Washington during the bicenten- 
nial, it will be featured at the Chi- 
cago world’s fair. American World 
war veterans serve as lecturers. The 
huge canvas was purchased by a group 
of Americans headed by Charles J. 
Wynne, son of the late postmaster 
general, the sale being negotiated by 
the laweoffice of former Secretary of 
State Elihu Root. The structural steel 
building, especially built for the local 
showing, is 140 feet in diameter and 70 
feet high, covering an area of 17,500 
square feet. The spectators stand on 
steel observation decks in the center 
of the auditorium. The lower deck is 
73 feet in diameter and the upper one 
52 feet. When the great canvas was 
first exhibited Colonel Edward M. 
House was pictured in the American 
group but, because of his break with 
President Wilson, was later substi- 
tuted by another figure. 


SUCH IS FATE! 

William G. Lang of Washington is 
credited with having designed a ma- 
chine used in the manufacture of mail 
bags that is said to have saved the 
government nearly $400,000 since 1921. 
He was warmly commended for his 
invention by then Postmaster General 
Will Hays. On three occasions he 
was awarded cash prizes and certifi- 
cates for perfecting other saving de- 
vices for Uncle Sam. The other day 
Lang, having reached the age of 67, 
was automatically retired from the 
postal service under the new economy 
act. But did he receive a fitting 
eulogy from his superiors? Even 
Postmaster General Brown did not 
deign to notice his retirement. His 
only recognition was a form letter 


from the department’s chief clerk com- 
mending Lang for his punctuality and 
attendance at work. The worst of it 
is that Lang’s life savings of $12,000 
were wiped out in the crash of a local 
firm. Now he is looking for a job in 
order to exist. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s office says that it has not for- 
gotten Lang and that he will sooner 
or later receive a commendatory let- 
ter (as will 2,300 other employees 
facing retirement under the economy 
act). After all, Lang is only one of 
the great army of painstaking and self- 
sacrificing postal employees who de- 
serve more than a form letter for their 
devotion to duty. 


THE EXECUTIVE SOCKS 


As often as we have observed Pres- 
ident Hoover in his white trousers 
and shoes and dark blue double- 
breasted coat, we have yet to see him 
wear white socks. They are invari- 
ably black, and seem to be silk or 
near-silk. 


CAPITAL FOLK 


An idea of the range of unsolicited 
gifts which a president must politely 
accept was evinced on a recent day 
when Mr. Hoover received a portrait 
of the first minister of the Nether- 
lands to the United States, presented 
through that nation, and the annual 
huge cherry pie from the “Cherry 
Queen” of Michigan. Pelham D. Glass- 
ford has elected to receive his salary 
of $8,000 a year as local chief of police 
instead of $4,312 a year as a retired 
army brigadier general. He had to 
give up one or the other under the new 
economy bill. Senator Tydings of 
Maryland, the Senate’s most eligible 
bachelor, is reported as saying that 
he never intends to marry. “He is 
too wedded to prohibition repeal,” 
explain his friends. 


WOMEN OF THE JURY 


The other day we were talking to a 
former foreman of several grand 
juries and he confirmed our worst 
suspicions, i.e., that jurywomen are 
unusually hard on their sex. “They 
want to indict every woman coming 
before them,” he relates from experi- 
ence. But for that matter, he further 
confided that women are easily sway- 
ed by a prosecutor’s argument and 
seem willing to indict on his say-so 
alone. Washington women do not 
have to accept jury duty unless they 
want to. Many evade court juries but 
try their darndest to get on the grand 
jury. They don’t like the idea of being 
locked up for deliberation, or listen- 
ing to uninteresting testimony and, 
womanlike, prefer doing the indicting 
(at $4 a day) and letting someone else 
weigh the guilt or innocence. They 
tell a story—though we can’t vouch 
for its truth—of a newly appointed 
female judge some years back who, 
after listening to argument on one 
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side, calmly announced that she did: 
want to hear opposing counsel }, 
cause “I have already made up n 
mind!” But when the other law): 
insisted on presenting his case she a; 
peared nonplused and admitted th 
she “couldn’t tell which was telli 
the truth.” 

There is a general feeling amo: 
the capital legal fraternity that juri 
will some day pass out of the pictur 
As a rule, they are not qualified to pas; 
judgment, there are too many sam 
faces in the box and, in the case « 
indictments, the grand jury has bh: 
come pretty much of a figurehead 
Meanwhile, though, quite a number of 
Washington lawyers try to excluc 
women from the jury box where it i 
possible to do so. 

a 


THESE UNITED STATESES 


We are not the only “United States.” 
There are at least four others—th 
United States of Brazil, the United 
States of Colombia, the United States 
of Mexico and the United States of 
Venezuela. However, that “U. S. S. 
R.” in reference to Russia is short for 
“Union of Socialist Soviet Republics.” 








PRATTLETATTLE 





Whoever is elected in November wi!! 
probably be the last to be inaugurated in 
March. The “lame duck” amendment 
which provides for January inauguratio: 
has already been ratified by 10 of the 
states, the State Department reports. 

A Southern representative who decli: 
to seek re-election confides that his acti 
was due to the ire aroused in his district 
by publication of the fact that he had t\ 
members of his family on his pay 
“And they were the best workers I h: 
ever had,” he declares. 

You know that the metal dome of t 
Capitol contracts and expands un 
changes of temperature, but were you 
aware that cables for the elevator in t 
Washington monument have to be sh 
ened six inches each year, due to stret 
ing? 

When the New York city post office 1 
out of one-cent stamps on the first day 
the increased mail rates, Washington au- 
thorities had to rush 3,000,000 there | 
special plane. 

The government has erected a substa 
tial warning post on the new Mt. Vern 
highway, just as you turn left off 1 
Arlington memorial bridge. The thr 
luminous balls in its design are grouped 
exactly like those of a pawnbroker’s. And 
what is more, below the familiar desig) 
is an arrow which points to the only 
pawnshop in this section of Virginia 
(pawnshops not being allowed in tl 
capital)! 

oo 
IF THERE IS REPEAL 


“Saloons couldn’t come back,” writes 4 
reader, “because all the corners are now 
taken up by gasoline stations!” So p 
sibly John D. Rockefeller, jr., had his ow 
company in mind when he came out ft 
repeal. All that would be necessary wou!’ 
be some extra pumps along the curb and 
conversation such as: 

Filling station attendant—Gas? 

Motorist—No, just some water for t! 
radiator and a pail of beer! 

Yet we are told that gasoline and liqu 
are a bad combination! 
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THE POLITICAL ARENA 





OKLAHOMA’S WILL 


KLAHOMA is fast making a name 
for herself as the home of funny 
politics. The funniest thing hap- 

pening in her state-wide primaries 
was the success of Will Rogers, an ob- 
scure school teacher, running for rep- 
resentative-at-large. He was voted for 
because of his name. The people 
thought he was that famous son of the 
state, Will Rogers, the cowboy humor- 
ist, author, actor, lecturer and motion 
picture star—or maybe they just liked 
the name. A protest against the use of 
the name was overruled by the elec- 
tion board. The runner-up in the race 
was a grandmother, Mrs, Mabel Bas- 
sett, state commissioner of charities 
and a foe of Governor “Alfalfa Bill,” 
and there were about 20 others. For- 
mer Governor Jack Walton, who was 
impeached, led the field for corpora- 
tion commissioner. Senator Thomas 
polled nearly twice as many votes as 
his nearest competitor, but there were 
so many in the race he failed to get a 
majority, and consequently he must 
have a run-off. There were 8,800 can- 
didates for state and county offices. 


UPSHAW FOR PRESIDENT 

Former Representative William D. 
Upshaw of Georgia was nominated for 
the presidency by the Prohibition par- 
ty in convention in Indiana. Frank 
S. Regan of Illinois, who was runner- 
up with 62 votes to the Georgian’s 74, 
was named for vice president. Up- 
shaw has been active for prohibition, 
in Congress and out, for many years. 
The real first choice of the convention 
was Senator Borah of Idaho, but the 
Senator declined to accept the nomi- 
nation—at least for the present. He 
decided to wait for a scheduled gener- 
al convention of prohibition forces at 
Washington, the purpose of which is 
to present a united front against the 
wet wave. Upshaw in accepting the 
nomination of the Prohibition party 
announced that he was ready to with- 
draw if Senator Borah would head the 
party, or the united prohibition forces, 


SENATORS SET TO LOSE 

If the Democrats win control of the 
Senate in the present campaign it will 
mean that about 10 Progressive Repub- 
licans, who are either aiding them or 
refusing to aid the Republicans, will 
lose the chairmanships of important 
committees—and all the world knows 
how a senator loves to be chairman. 
Democrats believe they have a good 
chance in at least 10 contests, a fine 
chance in six, to defeat Republican 
senators—and they only need to win 
two to get control. Among the losers 
of important chairmanships would be 
Borah of the foreign relations com- 
mittee; Johnson of the commerce com- 
mittee; La Follette of manufactures; 
Nye of public lands; Couzens of inter- 
State commerce, and Norris of judi- 
ciary—unless the Democrats reward 











him for his support. Of course the 
regular Republicans would also lose 
their seats at the head of the commit- 
tee tables—but they, at least, would go 
down fighting. 


WET ADVERTISING 

If, or when, beer and other drinks 
are restored to the thirsty, credit will 
be claimed by several publishers and 
other individuals who paid for adver- 
tising space in newspapers through- 
out the country to assail prohibition. 
The Chicago newspapers during the 
two big conventions were the recip- 
ients of very generous one-page ads 
of this sort, the idea being to influence 
the delegates. A cartoonist of note 
ran full-page ads of the same sort in 
Washington papers. The wets are 
evidently richer than the drys, and 
they have not hesitated to spend big 
money, even in these hard times. Of 
course all the big city papers were 
already attacking prohibition and call- 
ing for booze, so the idea of running 
the same sort of arguments in the same 
papers in the form of advertisements 
was a little strange. Possibly for that 
very reason they got more readers. 
One wonders. 


SIDESHOW 











There will be no early personal meeting 
of Candidates Hoover and Roosevelt. The 
Governor offered to come to Washington 
on 48 hours notice to confer on the St. 
Lawrence navigation and power develop- 
ment, pending between this country and 
Canada, in which the state of New York 
is directly interested. The President, 
while welcoming his interest, replied that 
negotiations were proceeding apace and 
that for the present there was no occa- 
sion for a personal conference. It was 
just official business—not politics, even if 
the matter did get a lot of publicity. But 
another candidate for the presidency, Mr. 
Upshaw of the Prohibition party, chal- 
lenged both Hoover and Roosevelt to pub- 
lic debate on prohibition, even offering to 
divide the proceeds with them. 

William Gibbs McAdoo again showed 
evidence of his new political prestige when 
he announced that Gov. Roosevelt had ac- 
cepted his invitation to attend the Olym- 
pic games at Los Angeles in August. Cal- 
vin Coolidge rejected President Hoover's 
invitation to represent him at the official 
opening. 

Many so-called intellectuals turn “par- 
lor socialists” or pink radicals, but Theo- 
dore Dreiser, the author, goes the whole 
hog. He announced affiliation with the 
communists. He was accused of being a 
communist some time before he admitted 
it. 

When President Mrs. Charles H. Sabin 
and the executive committee of the Wom- 
en’s Organization for Prohibition Reform 
declared for Roosevelt and against Hoo- 
ver they started trouble. No fewer than 
64 Republican members joined in dissent- 
ing from the action, while several resign- 
ed. They had all been working together 
for repeal, but when it comes to stepping 
across party lines—that is a different mat- 
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ter. After all, there are other issues. Mrs. 
Sabin, herself a Republican, charged that 
Secretary of the Treasury Mills had a 
hand in the dissenters’ protest, which was 
admitted by a leading dissenter. 

The council of the American Federation 
of Labor decided not to declare for any 
party or candidate. 

Some Republicans got pleasure out of 
commenting on the name of Governor 
Roosevelt’s sailing vessel, the Myth II, 
bearing the Democratic candidate on his 
New England cruise. They said the name 
matched certain planks in the Democratic 
platform, and all that sort of thing. 

Firing the opening Republican campaign 
gun in his Faneuil Hall, Boston, speech 
Secretary of the Treasury Mills criticized 
Governor Roosevelt’s acceptance speech as 
making hazy and indefinite proposals; ri- 
diculed the record of the Democratic 
House, and praised President Hoover's re- 
lief measures. “No other living man,” he 
declared, “has the qualifications of Her- 
bert Hoover to meet the problems of the 
times.” 





The dollar today frequently goes so far 
that it keeps entirely out of reach. 
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HESE animal stories have certainly 
been worked to the ragged edge,” said 
the nervous passenger as he threw a copy 
of a late magazine on the long seat of the 
smoker. “It seems to me,” he continued, 
“that every author of ability feels im- 
pelled to write animal stories. We even 
have lecturers who draw large audiences 
to listen to such topics as ‘My personal 
reminiscences of a prairie dog’ and soon, 
I suppose, some of the sensational preach- 
ers will announce for the subjects of their 
Sunday sermons topics like these, “What 
the porcupine taught me’ or ‘The obser- 
vations of the eagle’. In fact, I cannot 
understand how the pulpit has been im- 
mune for so long from the animal craze 
that is now so reflected in the movies.” 
The nervous man paused and looked 
about in a defiant manner. The other 
occupants of the smoking compartment 
seemed lacking in sympathy and did not 
attempt any defense of the prevailing 
literary fashion. The passenger at the 
window seat had tired of watching the 
scenery and the dusk of evening was fast 
blending nature into a dreamy haze in 
which lights from windows of distant 
farm houses were indistinctly seen as the 
limited made up for lost time. Inside the 
smoker it was now too dark for reading 
and a lonely looking traveler of uncertain 
rank carefully folded and returned to his 
grip a mass of papers, possibly a collec- 
tion of estimates or a legal brief, and in 
an absent minded manner turned to the 
nervous man and said, “Pardon me, but I 
think you seemed to insinuate that many 
of these animal stories that you read are 
pure tales of fiction?” 

“Fiction,” retorted the nervous man. “If 
I have used any such name for the mass 
of trash that loads the magazines of the 
day I hope I may be forgiven. It is 
simply an illustration of the tendencies 
of Americans to run in ruts. One good 
animal story might be forgiven. It is an 
example of originality that excuses its 
publication, but mark this, one good story 
is but a drop in the bucket, and is fol- 
lowed by floods of stories that no pub- 
lisher would consider but for the habit 
of imitation. He knows material of this 
kind has its run like infantile diseases. 
The demand has been created and the 
editor is usually equal to the supply. But 
do you ever read such stories? Of course 
you do not or you would not ask if I 
considered them fiction.” 

“I have but little time for reading,” re- 
plied the lonely man, “but I have often 
thought that the general public has but 
little knowledge of the very wonderful 
acuteness of some of the smaller animals. 
I have myself seen instances of direct 
reasoning and deduction on the part of 
animals which we consider pests that 
would puzzle anyone to explain except 
upon the hypothesis that animals are 
often educated to an extent that they are 
fully able to keep informed upon all mat- 
ters which directly affect their safety or 
their prosperity. In fact I am certain that 
some of the smaller animals, rats for in- 
stance, are able to read English and doubt- 
less other languages, if other languages 
are used in their vicinity.” 

“Perhaps you are one of the authors 
now engaged in writing confessions of 
various animals,” suggested the nervous 
man with a slight tinge of satire in his 
voice. 

“I have never tried my hand at writing 


anything more frivolous than law re- 
ports,” answered the lonely man with an 
amused expression. “If I felt disposed, 
however,” he continued, “I feel certain 
that my experience back in the ’70s in 
Hackensack, N. J., would give some of 
these latter day writers a new lead in 
nature stories, but I have followed legal 
writing for so long that the writing of 
stories would be at best a left handed oc- 
cupation, and by the time I had formed a 
style that did not awaken recollections of 
a legal decision, I am afraid that the 
literary style would change and animal 
stories would appear much like a last 
season’s hat.” 

“If you know anything exciting about 
Hackensack, New Jersey, you ought to be 
obliged to confess it and we will judge 
whether it has the marks of merit,” said 
the man at the window. “I am interested 
in that town for the reason that some- 
where I heard some kind of a doggerel 
that the children used to sing to accom- 
pany a march. It was something like this: 


‘Mis’ Jones’s got back, 
Mis’ Jones’s got back, 
She’s got back 

From Hack-en-sack.’ ” 


“By all means give us your animal 
story,” was the request of the nervous 
man. “You must overlook my impatience 
a little while ago, but I have had the bad 
luck to run across a whole string of 
‘personal reminiscences,’ ‘autobiographies’ 
and ‘confessions’ and somehow, these 
stories do not seem to assimilate with a 
case of nervous dyspepsia.” 

“Oh that’s all right,” answered the lone- 
ly man. “I am too busy to find time to 
take offense, and I guess that you will be 
the greater sufferer after you have heard 
this story, for I am not an adept at story 
telling or at story writing, and I will call 
this story, “The Learned Rats of Hacken- 
sack.” 

“In the year 1872 I lived with a brother 
in Hackensack. Brother Sam owned a 
farm of about 173 acres some two miles 
from Hackensack. The farm was orig- 
inally the old home place but from time 
to time a few acres had been sold until 
only 173 acres remained. The buildings 
belonging to the whole farm were on the 
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S ART curator of the United 

States Capitol, Charles E. Fair- 
man is one of the best informed 
men on that historic building. He 
has written several volumes, his 
best known being “Art and Artists 
of the Capitol,” and is now complet- 
ing an equally authoritative work, 
“Art and Artists of the White 
House.” He is also chief clerk in 
the office of the architect of the 
Capitol. Born in North Dorset, Vt., 
Mr. Fairman attended a “little red 
schoolhouse.” He became corre- 
spondent to the Manchester Journal 
and, after moving to Washington, 
wrote for the Swanton Courier. He 
entered law, specializing in pension 
claims, but after inventorying the 
Capitol’s art treasures made their 
care and study his life’s work. Pho- 
tography has been another of Mr. 
Fairman’s hobbies, winning him 
many honors. For a time he did 
photographic features for the Wash- 
ington Star and Times. 
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LEARN ED RATS OF HACKENSACK 


By CHARLES E. FAIRMAN Art Curator of the United States Capitol 


tract retained by Sam, and as they had 
been erected over 40 years ago, they h 
become infested with rats. I am sure « 
all the rats I have ever seen or heard 
these were the worst. They would atta 
the cats in swarms, and it was certa 
death to a cat to be caught a hundred rx 
away from the house even in day tin 
Sam tried a terrier dog, but the dog fou: 
one or two battles, and lost an eye a 
his courage, and would never after t! 
renew the attack. 

“It occurred to Sam that he might 
rid of the rats by shooting them and Sa 
certainly was a crack shot. He had |} 
longed to a rifle team and had been luc! 
enough one year to win the cup, but 
was great odds that he had before hi 
when he tackled the rats, for while 
was able to kill a rat at each shot t 
number of rats never seemed to be kk 
ened. It was like an attempt to bal: 
boat with a teaspoon, an endless task. 

“About this time an old Englishm 
named Dobson who lived in the town 
Hackensack, and who was called tl 
wealthiest man in the place, importuned 
Brother Sam to try his improved rat-tra) 
Sam hadn’t much faith in the trap but 
accepted the offer and promised that th: 
trap should have a fair trial. I have se 
many rat-traps in my time but this cer- 
tainly was the most diabolical contrivance 
that ever secured a patent. It represent- 
ed a barrel of corn standing on a box, and 
so realistically was the idea carried out 
that no one would suspect that there was 
a trap secreted in its insides. Near thx 
bottom of the barrel there was a rat ho! 
through one of the staves, and through 
this hole and the cracks between tx 
staves you could see the ears of corn, 
and the deception was so perfect that we 
had to keep the barrel covered with an 
old horse-blanket during the day time | 
keep the hens and other fowls from pick- 
ing away at the decoy. But just let a rat 
step over the gnawed out stave into the 
barrel, and the game would commence at 
once. A many toothed grappling fork 
would strike him just back of the ears, 
and chuck him through the trap door in 
the top of the box—which opened down- 
ward. The fork would elevate and push 
back out of sight, the door would spring 
back into place, and the trap would li 
ready for victim number two. It was a 
wonderful piece of machinery and a tri- 
umph of mechanical ingenuity. It had to 
be set dead level, and wound regularly «! 
8:45 every morning. It was so compli- 
cated and so difficult to understand and 
operate that there was a large yellow cir- 
cular headed ‘Instructions for Use’ pasted 
on one side of the barrel. 

“You see, at this time Sam didn’t know 
that rats could read, and he was just grec! 
enough to wind up the works and set th 
thing to running. It was as noiseless 
anything could be, but it was no use. 1 
first night there were no rats caught. 1 
second night was without success, and t 
third night the trap failed to get an « 
portunity to show its merits, and all t! 
time the rats were chasing around a 
carrying off corn and apples, and gnaw 
everywhere except in that place where 
wanted them to gnaw—in the trap 
Dobson’s. 

“The fourth night was clear with a f 
moon, and I resolved that I would ma 
an attempt to learn why the trap w 
lacking in popularity, so I sat at my wi 
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dow until quite late looking out at the 
big barn at one side of which was station- 
ed the ingenious rat-trap. I suppose that 
] must have fallen asleep, for the next 
thing that I remember the moon was in 
the zenith and everything around the barn 
and the trap was as light as day. Around 
the trap the rats were seated in a semi- 
circle as quiet and as orderly as any con- 
gregation in an orthodox church. The 
interest seemed to be centered on an old 
gray rat as large as a small kitten which 
was walking around the box on which the 
trap was placed, and making some odd 
gestures as though explaining a piece of 
machinery, and from time to time consult- 
ing the yellow paper on which the list of 
instructions was printed. I could under- 
stand by his close examination of the cor- 
ners of the box and the vertical lines of 
the barrel that he understood that the 
barrel must be accurately leveled, and 
that he was explaining this and other 
facts to his audience. I also knew from 
his close inspection of the different key- 
holes on the barrel that he was explaining 
that the machinery was set in motion by 
winding and that he understood when and 
at how many places the trap should be 
wound. Finally as a closing part of the 
instruction the old rat signaled for a 
young rat to come up and place himself 
in position as though about to enter the 
barrel at the opening in the stave; the 
old rat stood erect with his fore paws 
lifted in the air and then came down, 
caught the young rat behind the ears and 
threw him over a corner of the box as 
easily as you could toss a cigar stub out 
of the window. The old rat stretched him- 
self back in position again with such a 
deliberate machine-like motion that I 
knew that secret of the mechanical trap 
was fully understood, and that the old 
rat could read the instructions, and un- 
derstood the workings of the device as 
well as the inventor. 

“After this things seemed to go from 
bad to worse. The rats ate and destroyed 
all of the eggs, killed and carried away 
large numbers of chickens, gnawed holes 
in all of the boxes, barrels and other re- 
ceptacles around the premises and were 
having things their own way without a 
dissenting voice from either Brother Sam 
or myself. 

“We had been suffering from this con- 
dition of lawlessness for some time, when 
one rainy afternoon a Yankee peddler 
hailing from the state of Connecticut, and 
answering to the name of Abijah Peters, 
came along and mildly asked Brother Sam 
to permit him to stay over night. Brother 
Sam felt insulted, and as he was not in a 
pleasant frame of mind he made an at- 
tempt to adopt a sarcastic style of con- 
versation and told Abijah we didn’t keep 
peddlers, and had no license for running 
a hotel, hadn’t acquired the habit of using 
white oak cheeses, and were well supplied 
with wooden nutmegs, didn’t care for Yan- 
kee Notions of any description, and pre- 
sumed he could find suitable accommoda- 
tions at Hackensack, where there were ho- 
tels. I shall never forget the calm and 
pitying look that Abijah used as an an- 
swer. It seemed to say that he was used 
to all of this class of indignities, but that 
he intended to remain over night, and at 
his own terms. Then he dismissed the 
subject of lodgings and commenced to talk 
over the price of potatoes, and deplored 
the fall in the price of pork owing to the 
competition of the western markets. This 
soothed Brother Sam wonderfully and 
gave him an opportunity to tell the tale of 
his troubles, and in the recital he did not 
fail to narrate the losses which had come 
to him through the presence of the large 
number of rats, and he estimated that he 


could easily fatten a dozen hogs on the 

corn and other produce destroyed by the 

rats. This telling his troubles to every 

stranger who would listen to him, was a 

chronic weakness with Brother Sam, and 

the Yankee was shrewd enough to recog- 
nize his advantage and follow it up with 
all possible speed. 

“As a result of Sam’s unburdening of 
his woes the Yankee sold him a little book 
with a flaming red cover, with a picture 
of Moses invoking the plague of frogs 
upon Pharaoh for the frontispiece. This 
book could not have cost more than $7 
a hundred to the trade, unless the title 
‘Oriental and Celestial Magic’ added to its 
cost; but Abijah in consideration of being 
permitted to remain over night, and for 
the further consideration of being fur- 
nished with two square meals, and for 
the further reason that Sam was an exact 
counterpart of a favorite brother, con- 
sented to let him have the book for the 
sum of $2, an amount which Sam could ill 
afford to spare, but he felt willing to make 
any sacrifice in order to rid his premises 
of his enemies the rats. 

“This book of magic had one chapter 
devoted to a discussion of rats, and con- 
tained some marvellous disclosures con- 
cerning their habits, their great cunning, 
and their thorough understanding of dif- 
ferent languages, and their keen interest 
in the topics of the day. It was stated 
that rats lived in classes or circles as 
closely graded as the castes of India. That 
the upper grades comprised the educated, 
shrewd and cunning, while the lower 
grades on account of their ignorance could 
be caught in traps, and utilized in the 
manufacture of kid gloves. The higher 
classes by their wisdom escaped all of 
these many dangers. 

“It also asserted that some colonies of 
rats were vain and could be managed by 
an appeal to their honor when traps, cats 
and terrier dogs failed to carry conviction, 
and as an illustration of the weakness of 
some of the vainer colonies of rats, it was 
asserted that once upon a time a beleag- 
uered seaport had as a last resort present- 
ed a memorial to the rats asking their aid 
against their enemies, to which the rats 
responded by attacking the ships in the 
harbor and gnawing holes through the 
sides of the vessels below the waier line 
destroyed the whole fleet. 

“As a result of this suggestion Brother 
Sam concluded to present a petition to 
the rats inviting them to leave his prem- 
ises. After the labors of the day were 
over writing materials were brought forth, 
and after some hours of erasure, revision 
and discussion, the following letter was 
written and placed in the garret where 
the rats were frequently passing: 

To the Most Puissant and All Powerful Ro- 
dents of Hackensack. Beech Farm near 
Hackensack, N. J., Sept. 19, 1872. 

Your most respected Highnesses :— 

Oft in the stilly night when nature has 
been hushed to slumber, and the “Katy-dids” 
made musical the marsh so closely adjacent, 
have I, robbed of refreshing sleep by con- 
flicting thoughts, sorrowfully heard the pat- 
ter of myriads of tiny feet as they sped on 
their errand of nightly depredations toward 
my corn-crib, and often when my troubled 
spirit has been sorely grieved and my tem- 
per has been heated to a white heat in the 
glowing furnace of revenge, have I vainly 
wished that my hand could cover an area of 
seven acres and that you were on hand in the 
utilized and convenient form of a glove, 

I now realize my mistake. I was a sordid 
selfish brute. I filled myself with the full- 
ness of the earth, and then wished to deprive 
you of the food so necessary for your exist- 
ence, I failed to remember that others have 
rights as well as myself, and that the same 
corn which is used in fattening hogs to sell 
for seven cents a pound, is to you meat, and 
drink, and luxury. I now realize the full 
extent of my selfishness, and humbly ask you 
to overlook my shortsightedness, in my inef- 
fectual efforts to drive you away. 

I feel in the condition of my chastened 
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First Mosquito—Happy landing, Nell. 
Here’s a good place for a picnic. 


spirit as though I could ask you to remain 
so long as you might be pleased to occupy 
my humble home if it were not for the fact 
that my limited and somewhat straitened cir- 
cumstances compel me to remind you that I 
have seven children who manipulate Johnny- 
cake and corn dodgers with an alarming fre- 
quency. I also have an aged mother to sup- 
port. A mortgage falls due on the seventh of 
next March, and other liabilities in the way 
of store bills, and frequent reminders in the 
form of duns come pouring in on me until I 
am sick at heart, and my temperature is sub- 
normal. 

Now my esteemed sojourners, I beg with 
due humility to suggest that Dobson the Eng- 
lishman of Hanckensack is rich. He is child- 
less. His estate is unencumbered. His cribs 
of corn are full even to overflowing, and his 
granaries are groaning with their weight of 
oats, Wheat and barley, He has no cat, and 
his dog cannot run at the rate of a mile an 
hour because of his fatness; he has no rat- 
trap for he has loaned his trap to me. You 
would find at his premises ample accommo- 
dations, with nothing to trouble; therefore, 
let me beseech you in the name of my hun- 
gry children, in behalf of my unpaid cred- 
itors, and in regard for my reputation as an 
honest man, that you will for a time with- 
draw yourselves from my home and pay the 
aristocratic Englishman who has enough and 
to spare a visit; and for your prosperity, Im- 
munity from danger, I your friend and well 
wisher will ever pray. 

Respectfully, 
Samuel Brummagin. 

“Well it did seem that night as though 
the whole place would be carried away by 
the rats, and the garret seemed to be their 
assembly room. They were jumping 
around, squealing, and carrying on all 
night. The next night the house was as 
quiet as death, and the third day Dobson 
sent his servant over with a message that 
his place was overrun with rats, and that 
he would like to borrow his own trap.” 

The smoking compartment was silent 
for some seconds after the lonely man 
completed his story. The nervous man 
had lost his irritable expression and smil- 
ed complacently as he said, “If you would 
let us examine some of the manuscript in 
your grip I'll bet we would find instead 
of a review of supreme court decisions a 
fine collection of animal stories. But you 
are all right. You never hesitate when 
you tell a story, but sketch it in with a 
broad hand.” 

“How did Dobson manage with the 
rats?” asked the man at the window seat. 
But before the lonely man could answer 
an attendant appeared at the door of the 
smoking compartment announcing, “Last 
call for dinner, last call for dinner !” 

Ori eo 
HALF-TAXED BOVINE 

A pensive cow at Brookfield, N. H., has 
the distinction of being one-half taxed. 
She belongs to two brothers named Han- 
son. One of them is a war veteran and 
therefore exempt from local taxes. The 
other brother is taxed for his half. Wheth- 
er front or rear half, the records do not 
say. Anyhow, bossy continues to chew 
her cud disinterestedly. 
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THINGS SCIENTIFIC 


BUTTERFLY ODORS 


Those beautiful, gorgeously colored 
butterflies you see flying over field 
and stream have fragrant odors like 
those of flowers. A real insect world 
“B. O.”, so to speak! An examination of 
some of the common American species 
reveals a wide variety of pleasant 
odors exuded by the scent scales of 
the males, says a report by Austin H. 
Clark issued by the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. The common orange-and- 
black regal fritillary was found to 
have a strong, sweet and spicy fra- 
grance resembling that of the sandal- 
wood. To detect these pleasing but- 
‘ terfly odors, smell the upper surface 
of the fore wings of the males. But 
stay away from the females of the 
species. Many of them have un- 
pleasant odors. Particularly Mrs. 
Orange-and-Black Regal _ Fritillary. 
Her “fragrance” is said to be a power- 
ful, nauseating smell. 


PILTDOWN MAN’S IMPLEMENT 


Sir Arthur Smith-Woodward, famous 
British anthropologist, is exhibiting a 
bit of flint, a man-made implement of 
chipped stone, found in Sussex along 
with fossils of the Piltdown man, as 
evidence that human beings built 


fires in England as early as 1,000,000 


years ago. Sir Arthur claims this bit 
of charred flint is further proof that 
men lived in at least two widely sep- 
arated regions on the earth about 
1,000,000 years ago, in China and Eng- 
land. 


COLORS PREVENT SPOILAGE 


Did you know that colored wrap- 
ping paper will help keep your foods 
from spoiling. The effect of light on 
the deterioration of oil-bearing foods 
was shown in a recent study by re- 
search chemists of the Department of 
Agriculture. Where foodstuffs are to 
be stored for some time it was found 
that color has a practical as well as 
an aesthetic value. Most colors per- 
mit the passage of light rays that pro- 
mote spoilage. Only two colors shut 
out these light rays. They are grass 
green, like the chlorophyll of plants, 
and black. 


COPPER MAKES ETHER SAFER 


How a thin layer of metallic copper 
lies in wait for dangerous oxygen 
atoms and traps them so that they 
cannot damage the ether used by sur- 
geons for anaesthesia has been dis- 
covered by F. W. Nitardy and Dr. E. 
C. Billheimer, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
When chemically pure ether is stored 
in glass bottles or other ordinary kinds 
of containers oxygen atoms from the 
air often get into the ether and cause 
chemical changes, producing among 
other things a compound of the class 
of peroxides. According to Dr. E. E. 
Free surgeons find this peroxide to 
be dangerous when the ether is used 
as an anaesthetic. And no ordinary 


container can be trusted to keep out 
all of the dangerous oxygen. The 
Brooklyn scientists, however, found 
that all such oxygen can be made 
harmless by lining the metal contain- 
ers with a layer of pure metallic cop- 
per only a few atoms thick. These 
copper atoms trap and hold fast to 
the stray atoms of hydrogen so that 
they cannot attack and create the 
dangerous peroxides. 
RAY, RAY, RAY 


Dr. Arthur H. Compton, head of one 
of the numerous expeditions studying 
and investigating the cosmic ray, an- 
nounces that his expedition in Pana- 
ma, New Zealand, Australia and 
Hawaii has found a ray which pene- 
trates lead 18 feet thick. According 
to Dr. Raphael Isaacs, associate pro- 
fessor of medicine at the University 
of Michigan, X-ray treatment of can- 
cer and similar malignant growths 
merely hastens the death of such 
growths and does not kill them im- 
mediately. With the aid of the X-ray 
Dr. J. W. M. Dumond, of the Califor- 
nia Institute of Technology, has found 
proof that electrons in solid matter 
are constantly in motion or “dancing.” 


HYDROGEN-2 WEIGHED 
Hydrogen-2 or the new heavy hy- 
drogen atom has been successfully 
weighed by Dr. K. T. Bainbridge of 
the Bartol Research Foundation at 
Swarthmore, Pa. This new kind of 
heavy hydrogen was discovered last 
winter by Dr. F. C. Brickwedde of the 
Bureau of Standards and Professor H. 

C. Urey of Columbia university. 


CAUSE OF TOOTH DECAY 

Lactobacillus, the little germ which 
sours baby’s milk, is the same fellow 
that starts human teeth to decay. So 
Mellon Institute scientists say. After 
nine years of research Dr. H. E. Frie- 
sell of the University of Pittsburgh 
and Dr. J. J. Enright of the institute, 
have not only upset the old dental 
theory of acids of fermentation, but 
they have found that diet is secon- 
dary in good teeth. Out of a large 
number of mouth germs lactobacillus 
was found to be the most potent tooth 
rotter. Get rid of these germs, the 
scientists point out, and 66 per cent of 
new tooth decay stops. 


MEXICAN TREE FROGS 

In the Mexican tropical forests there 
is a family of tree frogs that climb 
trees, burrow in the ground, and some 
are “learning” to fly. Dr. Remington 
Kellogg of the National Museum has 
found 20 species of this peculiar frog 
family, various members of which 
were at different stages in their phys- 
ical adaptation to tree life. Perhaps 
the most peculiar of the family, Dr. 
Kellogg relates, is the marsupial frog, 
Gastrotheca, all of whose young are 
sheltered in a common pouch on the 
back of the female. Another species 
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is both a climber and a_ burrow: 
Still another remarkable species h 
developed the art of flying or glidi; 
safely to the earth or pond from hi 
trees. 


SLAUGHTERING EYE RAYS 

Experiments at Cornell universil, 
have proved that there is more tru 
than poetry in that old figure of spee: 
“looks that kill.” Professor Otto Rah 
of that institution recently told t! 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science that a woman can ki!! 
the germs within a yeast cake simp! 
by looking at it when held close to th 
eye. The average person, he clain 
emits enough rays from the finger tips 
of one hand to kill all the germ cel! 
in one yeast cake in five minute 
These rays emanating from the hu 
man body, says the Professor, are o! 
short wave lengths and high voltage 
and are strong enough to penetrate 
quartz plate .07874 of an inch thick and 
kill the cells in a yeast cake in 15 
minutes. 


TEXAS CAVE-DWELLERS 


Remains of a prehistoric race of 
cave-dwellers, hitherto unknown to 
science, have just been discovered by 
a Smithsonian Institution expedition 
in the mountains of southwestern 
Texas. Frank M. Setzler, institution 
archaeologist, recently returned from 
the Big Bend and Chisos mountain re- 
gion with a considerable amount of 
cultural material, mostly basketry, ob- 
tained from seven caves spread over a 
wide area. This material is said to 
shed much light on the way these mys- 
terious people lived but yields no in- 
formation as to their cultural affilia- 
tion. They appear to have made per- 
manent homes in caves from 45 to 50 
feet in depth, rather than using them 
as temporary shelters. They depend- 
ed largely upon the cacti of the Texas 
mountains for food, clothing and 
utensils and were apparently a “cud- 
chewing” people. While the age of 
these newly discovered remains can- 
not be determined on the basis of 
present data, the discoverer describes 
the culture as very primitive. 


MOSQUITO ELECTRIC CHAIR 


Professor Elihu Thompson, of a 
New York electric company, has in- 
vented an electric chair for the pesky 
mosquito. It is really an electrical 
hummer that imitates the mating call 
of the female. This peculiar hum 
lures the mosquitoes to their death. 


NEW COAL-OIL FUEL 


The English have a new fuel, a com- 
bination of powdered coal and oil. In 
every 100 tons of the new fuel 40 tons 
of coal are used. While the process 
for mixing has not been made pub- 
lic, tests over a six months’ pericd 
have proved its efficiency. 

Oe 
SEE THE POINT? 

Senator Barbour of New Jersey request 
the Federal Tariff Commission to investi- 
gate the cost of producing pins abroad 
and in this country. In our “o-pin-ion” 
this is getting tariff investigations down 
to a “fine point.” 
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The End of Reparations 


Statesmen of Europe Hold Pow-wow and Generously Agree 
to Cancel Their Debts to the United States 


HE Lausanne conference, which 

opened under most inauspicious 

circumstances, wound up in a 
blaze of conditional glory. Minis- 
terial wiseacres from nearly all the 
capitals of Europe met in the Swiss 
city with a view of ending German 
reparations and readjusting interna- 
tional war debts, and they came to an 
agreement whereby the reparations 
demanded from Germany should be 
cut down to about one per cent of the 
original figure, provided (and there’s 
the rub) Uncle Sam will be equally 
generous in reference to the money 
certain of the former Allies owe him. 

Opinion relative to the value of the 
agreement differs widely. Pope Pius 
hailed it as an answer to the eight 
days of world-wide prayer for which 
he asked in a recent encyclical. Adolf 
Hitler, who confidently expects to ob- 
tain control of the German govern- 
ment in the forthcoming general elec- 
tion, predicted that the Lausanne pact 
would be worth only about 75 cents 
six months from now. 

Premier Herriot of France dis- 
closed the whole game when he step- 
ped off the train in Paris. “Every- 
thing depends on agreement with 
America,” he told his admirers. “If 
the United States finds the Lausanne 
agreement good and if a satisfactory 
arrangement concerning debts can be 
reached, the Lausanne agreement on 
reparations will be ratified and will 
come into full effect. If that is not 
the case, everything is reserved.” 

Prime Minister MacDonald tried to 
impress upon his people the fact that 
he had not joined “a united front of 
Europe” against the United States. 
Great Britain, France and Italy have 
agreed, he intimated, that it is a ques- 
tion of “every nation for itself,” al- 
though each nation “should act with 
due regard to each other’s interests 
and for the general good.” The inti- 
mation was slightly more ominous 
than appeared on the surface. It 
meant, in effect, that these three 
powers had agreed that no one of 
them should make a war debt settle- 
ment with the United States to which 
any one of the others might object. 
After all, “the front” was rather 
united. 

Franz von Papen, chancellor of Ger- 
many, told his “monocle cabinet” that 
he had nothing whatever to do with 
any gentlemen’s agreement reached at 
Lausanne by Great Britain, France 
and Italy. “Germany,” he said, “has 
throughout the conference consistent- 
ly refused to be drawn into any com- 
bination whatsoever against’ the 
United States. Hence no such agree- 
ment has been laid before the German 
government.” Hitler did not fail to 
shoot a dart or two. The creditors of 
the Reich, he said, have every reason 
to be happy that they could bargain 
with von Papen and not with him. He 
would have repudiated all reparations. 


The Lausanne agreement itself, 
while dealing in vast sums and pro- 
foundly affecting the economic fabric 
of the world, is comparatively simple. 
Originally Germany was sentenced to 
pay $64,000,000,000 for purposes of 
restoration and reparation. In the 
Versailles treaty Germany was held 
responsible for the World war. The 
sum that the Reich was required to 
pay was gradually paired down until 
it was set at $33,000,000,000 by the 
Young plan. This sum was to be paid 
in annual installments lasting until 
1988. Germany of course objected 
seriously to paying reparations, but 
she particularly resented what she al- 
ways branded as “the war-guilt lie.” 
This particular phase of the problem’ 
was sidestepped at Lausanne. 

Briefly, Germany agrees in the final 
settlement to deliver to the World 
Bank five per cent redeemable bonds 
to the amount of 3,000,000,000 marks 
or $714,000,000. These bonds are not 
to be negotiated for at least three 
years, and if they are not negotiated 
within 15 years they are to be can- 
celed. It was understood in Europe 
that the Lausanne pact would not be 
acted definitely upon by the various 
parliaments until after the presiden- 
tial election in the United States. The 
treaty will have no effect until the 
various governments ratify it. Even 
the Germans themselves might reject 
it if Hitler should gain control. 

France is emphatic in its position 
that there has been no cancellation of 
reparations. They have been settled 
at one cent on the dollar. Will the 
United States be equally generous to 
her former Allies? The American 
government in times past practically 
told Europe that we would consider 
scaling down the war debts if Europe 
would settle her reparations problem. 
Secretary of State Stimson denied that 
Washington had any part in the gen- 
tlemen’s agreement. Congress is on 
record against any step toward con- 
celing or even scaling down the war 
debts, and the President could do 
nothing final without the consent of 
Congress. 

Among the great powers which par- 
ticipated in the World war Germany 
will emerge with the least national 
debt. At the close of the war she had 
a domestic debt of 200,000,000,000 
marks. Repudiation of the paper 
mark wiped out this huge debt, much 
to the loss of accumulated German 
-apital, and today, as a result of re- 
pudiation and revaluation, Germany’s 
total domestic debt is only $2,000,000,- 
000, or about one-tenth of that of the 
United States. The Reich has paid a 
total of $8,000,000,000 in reparations. 


x30“ o__——_— 
POOR PUSS 


The stray cat is out of luck in New 
York. Gothamites seem to prefer dogs to 
felines. At any rate, the S. P. C. A. there 


humanely destroyed 225,410 unwanted cats 
last year as compared with 58,539 dogs. 








CAPITOLINES 





Reports from Lausanne of plans of 
America’s creditors to cancel war debts 
stirred much feeling and talk among sen- 
ators, who were, generally, opposed to 
any such move. Some were willing to 
consider revision of the debts, but the 
only one reported as favoring cancella- 
tion was Senator Thomas of Oklahoma. 

A senator can easily stop appointments 
in his own state, but it is not so easy when 
he tries to block confirmation of men 
from other states. As the name of Edgar 
B. Brossard of Utah came up in a reap- 
pointment to the Tariff Commission, Sen- 
ator Costigan of Colorado, a former mem- 
ber of the commission, opposed it. Smoot 
defended Brossard, and the Senate gave 
him its O. K. 

Senator Frazier’s bill to refinance farm 
debts at 1% per cent interest, which he 
tacked to the home loan bank bill, was 
stifled when the Senate voted to refer it 
to the banking committee. 

Steel manufacturers petitioned Congress 
for a higher tariff on steel, complaining 
that the “dumping of cheap foreign steel” 
was ruining their business. 

A bill to exempt from immigration 
quotas the husbands of American citizens 
married prior to July, 1932, was passed 
and signed by the President. About 200 
alien husbands would be admitted under 
it. 


Senator McKellar, who fought for 10 
per cent reductions in all appropriation 
bills, proposed the creation of a joint com- 
mittee on federal expenditures to study 
the subject after the adjournment of Con- 
gress and have data ready for further 
economy cuts next session. 

The senators who will watch campaign 
expenditures in the presidential and sena- 
torial races are Howell (chairman), Town- 
send, Carey, Bratton and Connally. They 
were allowed only $25,000, as compared 
with the $100,000 the Nye committee spent. 

A bill passed both houses banning lot- 
teries in the Panama Canal Zone under 
penalty of one year’s imprisonment or a 
fine of $1,000. 

Representative Wood of Indiana charg- 
ed extensive fraud in getting government 
seed and feed loans in storm-stricken ter- 
ritory, and demanded prosecution of all 
offenders. 

Senate agreed to House action in rais- 
ing postal money order rates from five to 
six cents on sums up to $2.50, and from 
seven to eight cents on amounts between 
$2.50 and $5.00. 

Uncle Sam’s expenses for the present fis- 
cal year will be about $755,000,000 less 
than for 1932, according to estimates made 
after rulings on reduced appropriations 
and economy cuts by Comptroller McCarl. 

American Legion headquarters formally 
charged the administration with respon- 
sibility for the law allowing compensa- 
tion to veterans for disability incurred 
after the war and not connected with 
service. It was jammed through in the 
closing days of Congress, it was said, and 
it now costs the taxpayers more than 
$100,000,000 a year. 

2 
FIGURATIVELY SPEAKING 


Somebody has figured out that 50 per 
cent of married people are fundamentally 
happy, 15 per cent moderately happy, an- 
other 15 per cent moderately unhappy and 
20 per cent so fundamentally unhappy 
that nothing can be done about it except 
divorce. 
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THE QUESTION BOX 


Is “Jugoslavia” or “Yugoslavia” correct? 

The United States Geographic Board, 
the decisions of which by executive order 
are to be accepted by the government as 
the standard authority, rendered a de- 
cision that the spelling “Yugoslavia” is 
to be used for the name of that country. 
That board also decided that the ad- 


jective spelling should be “Yugoslav.” 


What is the ways and means committee? 

The committee on ways and means in 
the House of Representatives is the most 
powerful and important of all the stand- 
ing committees of Congress. It now con- 
sists of 25 members, Representative James 
W. Collier of Vicksburg, Miss., being the 
present chairman. The Constitution pro- 
vides that all bills raising revenue and 
imposing taxes must originate in the 
House, and all such bills are considered 
and approved by the ways and means com- 
mittee before they are taken up by the 
House as a whole. This means that all 
tariff legislation must go through this 
committee. [It considered and approved 
all the Liberty loan acts to finance the 
World war and it dealt with the refunding 
of all the debts of the various countries 
owed the United States at the close of the 
war. Formerly the Speaker of the House 
appointed the members of the House to 
the various committees. When the Demo- 
crats organized the House in 1931, with 
Garner as Speaker and Collier as chair- 
man of the ways and means committee, 
they placed this responsibilty in the 
hands of the Democratic members of the 
ways and means committee. 


Where do humming birds winter? 


The humming birds which spend the 
summer in the United States go to Mexico 
and Central America upon the approach 
of winter. 


Does France own any part of India? 


France has five separate colonies in 
India, comprising 196 square miles of ter- 
ritory and having a population of some 
300,000. They are: Pondicherry, Karikal, 
Chandernagar, Mahe and Yanaon. Pondi- 
cherry, France’s chief Indian colony, was 
founded in 1674 and was taken by the 
British several times, but finally restored 
to France in 1814. The five small French 
colonies in India are represented in par- 
liament at Paris by one senator and one 
deputy. 


Can a man marry his niece? 


Marriages between uncles and nieces 
and newphews and aunts are prohibited 
by statute in every state in the union 
and in most foreign countries. 


Has a Jew ever served in the cabinet? 


Oscar Soloman Straus, secretary of com- 
merce and labor, in President Roosevelt’s 
cabinet, was a Jew. 


How do tobacco worms get in cigars? 


The so-called tobacco worm is the larva 
or young of the tobacco or cigarette beetle. 
It is likely to occur wherever large quan- 
tities of leaf or manufactured tobacco are 
stored. Contrary to a popular notion, 
the eggs are not laid in the green tobacco 
leaves, but in the dry leaves or the manu- 
factured product, and the beetle does not 
attack growing plants. The eggs are 
small white oval objects about one-fiftieth 
of an inch long. When first hatched the 


worm-like larva is very small and quite 
active; later it becomes larger and more 
sluggish. Before it becomes a fully de- 
veloped beetle the larva passes through a 
pupa or quiescent stage. The adult tobac- 
co beetle varies in size and is reddish 
yellow or brownish red in color. 

Who was Lilith? 

In Jewish folklore Lilith was a female 
demon and an Assyrian goddess of night 
whom the Jews worshiped during the 
Babylonian captivity. According to a 
popular story, she was the first wife of 
Adam, who was compelled to repudiate 
her, whereupon Eve was created for him. 
During the Middle Ages Lilith appeared 
again as a famous witch. 


*What country has a private postal system? 


The postal system of Peru is run by a 
private company which contracted with 
the government to carry the mails under 
certain conditions. 


Why do we rise when the anthem is 
played? 

The custom of standing when the na- 
tional anthem is being played was bor- 
rowed from ancient military practice. 
During the middle ages it became cus- 
tomary for all persons to stand during 
any kind of patriotic demonstration. 


How much does a Pullman weigh? 


The average weight of a Pullman car 
is 72 tons—144,000 pounds. 


Where was Belle Isle prison? 


This was a Confederate encampment on 
Belle Isle, a small island in the James 
river at Richmond, Va. 


Is there such a word as “heighth”? 

The correct spelling is “height,” pro- 
nounced “hite.” “Heighth” or “highth,” 
pronounced “hite-th,” was at one time in 
good literary standing, but it survives 
only in colloquial or illiterate pronuncia- 
tion. 


How does frost kill plants? 


The water inside the cells of the plant 
freezes and bursts the cells, causing the 
plant to wilt and die. 


Why isn’t “f. 0. b.” capitalized? 

The abbreviation “f. 0. b.” has been writ- 
ten in small letters ever since it came into 
general use. Oddly enough, “C. O. D.” is 
almost invariably capitalized. There seems 
to be no good reason for the distinction, 
although it is recognized by nearly all 
dictionaries. 


Did Cleveland fight in the Civil war? 


Grover Cleveland, the 22nd and 24th 
president of the United States, did not 
serve in the miltary forces of the United 
States during the Civil war. He was 
drafted, but he availed himself of the 
legal right of hiring a substitute to serve 
in his stead. The man whom he hired was 
a sailor who had just been honorably dis- 
charged from a merchant vessel. The fact 
that he was conscripted and had hired a 
substitute caused Cleveland much em- 
barrassment during his political cam- 
paigns. He himself gave George F. Parker 
the following reasons for his remaining 
out of the military service: “When the 
war came there were three men of fighting 
age in our family. We were poor, and 
mother and sisters depended on us for 
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support. We held a family council 4:)\ 
decided that two of us should enlist 
the Union army and the third stay 
home for the support of the family. 
decided it by drawing cuts. The two | 
and one short pieces of paper were ; 
by mother in the leaves of the old fan 
Bible. She held it while we drew. 
brothers drew the long slips, and at o 
enlisted, and I abided by my duty to 
helpless women.” 


Where is the emancipation proclamatiy 
The original manuscript of Presid 

Lincoin’s emancipation proclamation 

kept in the archives of the Departm 

of State. 

Can salt water be made fresh? 

Salt water can be converted into f: 
water by distilling it. By distillation 
salt water is converted into steam wh) 
is then condensed into water again. 5S 
cannot be converted into steam and the: 
fore remains as a residue. Fresh wate: 
often made in this manner on shipbos 


What is quartered oak? 

Quartered oak is oak lumber sawed i: 
certain manner. It is not, like bird’s- 
maple, a wood with a peculiar grain. 1 
oak log is first cut into quarters 
boards are then sawed by cutting alt 
nately from each face of the quarter. Su 
lumber not only shows the grain 
vantageously but does not warp or ch 
as much as lumber sawed in the custo: 
ary manner. 


What do the letters “D. F.” after “Mexi 
mean? 

The letters “D.F.” after “Mexico,” | 
name of the capital of the Mexican 
public, are the abbreviations of “Distri 
Federal,” which is Spanish for “Fede: 
District.” The capital of Mexico, like 
capital of the United States, is situated 
a federal district governed by the centr. 
government, and when referring to thei 
national capital Mexicans say “Mexic» 
D. F.,” just as Americans say “Washins- 
ton, D. C.” 

Oro 

Slim Perkins says he wouldn’t complain 
so much about having his salary cut to 
the bone if it hadn’t been scraped and | 
marrow taken out. 


ODD, ISN’T IT? 


Each week The Pathfinder will award a copy of ¢ 
best-seller, “‘Popular Questions Answered.’’ to 
Person contributing our idea of the most origina! 
tidbit of the week. ities about your locality 
things which you personally know to be fact are pre- 
ferred. Address ‘Oddities Editor. The Pathfinder.” 


Evidently South Dakota believes in 
favorite “sons.” All three of her rep- 
resentatives in Congress have sur- 
names ending in “son”—Christopher- 
son, Johnson and Williamson. 

Rain will not wash starch out 
clothes, but the wind will blow it out 

It is impossible to prepare a sub- 
stance, chemically, of such purity that 
it is completely free of foreign matte: 

The oldest love letter in the wor! 
is in the British Museum and it co: 
sists of an inscribed brick proposin- 
marriage to an Egyptian princess. 

In the 17th century is was consider- 
ed the best of manners to blow you! 
nose on your host’s tablecloth. 

The hides of cattle increase 
thickness rapidly until the age of tw 
change little after that until the age 
four, and then gradually get thinn 
each year, 
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FREE AIR 





Most of Us Have Experienced Both 
Editor—If you have ever ridden with 
your legs dangling over the back end of 
an old-fashioned farm wagon. you have 
probably experienced the dubious thrill of 
being tossed skyward and the terrible jar 
of returning to your springless seat. It 
seems to me that our present economic 
system is, in some ways, like that old- 
fashioned farm wagon. Heaven is the 
limit as we experience the thrill of a 1929 
boom but our economic teeth are shaken 
loose and our whole economic body is 
severely shocked when the reaction comes 
and we tend to drop as much as one or 
two parts in a hundred below normal divi- 
dend levels. There is no spring, no flex- 
ibility, no adequate mechanism of adjust- 
ael, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





me 


A Little Mortgage on Each Farm? 

Editor—According to an item in your 
issue of June 11th, information given out 
by the Agriculture Department states that 
50 per cent of farms are mortgaged. I 
presume that includes all lands privately 
owned and consequently does not give a 
true picture. The question of importance 
is what percentage of the farms in the 
productive areas occupied by real farm- 
ers are mortgaged, since that only has a 
bearing on the depression? You will find 
that from 75 to 95 per cent of farms in 
this class are mortgaged.—Dr. R. O. Juliar, 
St. Clair, Minn. 


And a Square Meal 

Editor—Rome is burning while our sen- 
ators and representatives are playing the 
fiddle. If our law-making body could 
only know how sick the farmers are of 
listening to this farm relief bunk, they 
would stop making laws to help the farm- 
er. It can readily be seen that it is only 
a channel where more political suckers 
will get well paying appointments. What 
the farmers want is merely a square deal. 
Peter Hahn, Orrville, Ohio. 


Last Speaker of Our Only House of 


Commons 

Editor—I read with a great deal of in- 
terest your item about the lower branch 
of the General Assembly of North Caro- 
lina being once known as the House of 
Commons. It was very interesting to me 
to note that my grandfather, William T. 
Dortch, was the last speaker of the House 
of Commons, having been elected in No- 
vember, 1860, and presided over what is 
known as the Secession Convention. After 
North Carolina seceded from the Union 
our laws were changed upon reentering 
the Union, and the lower house is now 
known as the House of Representatives. 

Hugh Dortch, Goldsboro, N. C. 


It May Yet be the Congressmen Who Pay 
and Pay and Pay 

Editor—-The people from Maine to Cal- 
ifornia have pleaded with Congress to 
reduce expenses by cutting out bureaus, 
commissions and useless committees, 
elimination of all useless employees, re- 
duction of all salaries to the point where 
they were in 1914 and all other economies 
that can be made. Instead of reducing it 
has made the largest appropriation in its 
history. It has taxed everything in ex- 
istence and cried because there was noth- 
ing more to tax. Now, the next move is 
the people’s. In November ail congress- 
men are to be elected, and we should see 








to it that these old mossbacks who have 
gotten us in this fix be defeated and new 
men put in. And keep putting in new 
men until we get men who will look after 
the interest of the people—H. H. Jack- 
son, Gallatin, Tenn. 


Permit Required for Assumed Name 


Editor—In answer to the question “Is 
it unlawful to rent a P. O. box and receive 
mail under an assumed name?” you say 
it is not, provided no fraud is involved. 
Please note that New York state and prob- 
ably other states have the power to make 
the controlling penal laws governing busi- 
ness within said states and the penal law 
of New York, section 440, expressly re- 
quires as a prerequisite to using an as- 
sumed name in business that the person 
or persons should file an assumed name 
certificate fully attested in the county 
clerk’s office of the county where the busi- 
ness is to be carried on under an assumed 
name. Therefore the act specified is a 
step toward doing business under an as- 
sumed name and is unlawful in states 
having such statutes.—L. Carl Sargent, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Overtaxation Brings Starvation 

Editor—Taxation is what drove away 
the 10 tribes of Israel and it was the down- 
fall of nearly all the ancient empires. The 
handwriting is on the wall and if our offi- 
cials cannot read it they had better send 
for a Daniel.—Wm. Blesch, Holland, Ind. 


What’s in a Name? 

Editor—Taken the country over there 
is so much similarity between the two 
parties that in the 40 years I have voted 
I have failed to see where it made any dif- 
ference to us, who do not aspire to politi- 
cal preferment, whether the party in 
power was spelled with a big R or D. 
True I did vote for Hoover, but I knew 
he would be hog-tied by his party bosses, 
which needs no proof. The same was 
true more or less with Cleveland, Roose- 
velt and Wilson.—Charles Stone, Covina, 
Calif. 


Teddy’s “Major Bridges” Story 
Editor—It is said that President Roose- 
velt while strolling about Washington one 
day came to a tailor’s window where some 
fine fabrics for trousers were displayed. 
He promptly entered and the proprietor 
came forward greatly flattered. The 
President was duly measured and the 
breeches were in due time delivered at 
the White House. At a following public 
reception a small figure appeared in line 
and as he approached the President he 
said, in a hushed tone: “Made ya breech- 
es.” All that the President caught was 
the “Major Bridges” which he repeated 
and the poor tailor passed along. But to 
avoid the ridicule involved the President 
had a commission made the following day 
and thus we have by drawing his breath 
and his salary Major General Bridges.— 
A. G. Baird, American Legion Auxiliary, 
Veterans Administration, Wis. 
a 


HERE’S A LAUGH 


Holding that the word “politics” has 
fallen into disrepute, former Representa- 
tive Ruth Hanna McCormick suggests that 
the term “public service” be substituted. 
But she’d better not try calling some of 
our politicians “public servants” unless 
she enjoys being laughed at. 














AMERICAN 
SILVER 


LIGHT. 
COOL, 
Easy to Wear. 
Retains No pressure on 
Severest Hips or Back. 
Hernia No understraps. 
with Comfort, Never moves, 


IF YOUR DEALER CANNOT SUPPLY YOU, 
WRITE TO 


ASTCO 


Coudersport, Penna. 


Mftrs. and designers of Trusses, Elastic Hosiery, 
Abdominal and Athletic Supporters, Suspensories 
Shoulder Braces, Crutches etc. 


SWELLING REDUCED 


And Short Breathing relieved when caused by 
unnatural collection of water in abdomen, 
feet and legs, and when pressure above ankles 
leaves a dent. Trial package FREE, 
COLLUM MEDICINE COMPANY, 
Dept. 585, Atlanta, Ga. 








REMEDIES FOR ALL DISEASES 
Send 10 cents for Herb Doctor Book 
Herbalist Almanac Included — FREE 


CALUMET HERB CO., Dep. 1701. SouTH TH HOLLAND. iLL. 


T who —~ largest 

INVEN ORS heed ain sim 
heed cert 1 sin 

but vital facts 


ple 
before applying for patents Our book, Patent-Sense, gives 
those facts; sent free Write LACEY & LACEY 


Kot. 1668. S55 FSt., H. W.,Dept.7. Washington, D. c. 


Banner Clubs 


These are the six most popular magazine combina- 
tions of the year. Prices guaranteed 30 days only. 

CLUB NO. 635 CLUB NO. 639 
The Country Home Delineator 
Woman’s World 40 Woman's World $ 50 
Household Mag. Household Mag. 
Good Stories The Pathfinder 
Gentlewoman Mag. 

CLUB NO. 640 


The Pathfinder 
CLUB NO. 637 McCall's Magazine 


Woman's World a Homes & 
Better Homes & = 35 . sardens 
Good Stories 
The Pathfinder 


Gardens 
Household Mag. 

CLUB NO 627 
Illus. Mechanics 





The Pathfinder 


CLUB NO. 647 
Woman's World Good Stories 
Better Homes & Farm Journal $] 30 

Gardens 4 Poultry Culture 
Good Stories Needlecraft, 2 yrs. 
The Pathfinder The Pathfinder 
Magazines must go to one address—each for one year. 
THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ALWAYS Send Your Subscription Orders 


for different publications direct to Pathfinder. Wash 
ington, D. and avoid delays and loss of issues 
Our prices are lowest. Clip any offer you find adver- 
tised anywhere; send same to us together with remit- 
tance and our service -will please you. 


U. S. 
GOVERNMENT 


Se LE 


$1260 to $3400 a O a Year 


Steady Work ~ See eee ee eae ee 
Short Hours FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 


|] Dept. A173, Rochester, N. Y. 


Common Edu- 2 girs: Rush to me without charge (1) 32 page 
cation ont book with list of U Government steady 





Sufficient Jobs. (2) Tell me how to get one of these 


jobs. 
Men- Women 
18 to 50 NEMS cccccccscoccssccvcccccsccceceeee 
Mail Coupon 
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Winning Honor by Degrees 


Depression Has Caused Colleges to Switch Their Tributes 
from Needy Philanthropists to Active Politicians 


overproduction, and one char- 
acteristically American, is the 
business of issuing honorary college 
degrees. Anybody who reaches high 
office in business, politics or most any 
other endeavor can count upon re- 
ceiving one or more degrees. It is 
estimated that if all the honorary de- 
grees given out by colleges this year 
were laid end to end, people would 
still wonder what they were for. 
Gilbert Kanour of the Baltimore Sun 
has kept tabs on the nation’s champion 
degree collectors and reports their 
score to date as: 


\ NOTHER thing in which we have 


President Hoover .......... 27 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler.. 27 
A. Lawrence Lowell ........ 21 
Chief Justice Hughes ...... 20 
Se ee EN va ecb vcaceces 20 
Dr. William H. Welch ...... 19 
i i” CE 17 
Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick. 13 
Rev. S. Parks Cadman ...... 13 


His tabulation of this year’s awards 
by 38 institutions of higher learning 
show the most common degree to be 
LL.D, 60 of them being issued, fol- 
lowed by 15 Lit. D’s., 10 Sec. D’s. and 
seven L.H.D’s. Of the hundred de- 
grees noted, the politicians walked 
away with the highest number—19— 
while philanthropists were relegated 
to third place. Causing Mr. Kanour 
to comment: 


Curiously enough, all of these politi- 
cians are active jobholders; and it is easy 
to imagine that some irresponsible mal- 
contents already are circulating the rumor 
that since the capitalists are not doing so 
well during the New Economic Era, it is 
the wise course to begin to tackle those 
who control or otherwise have influence 
over public appropriations. This would be 
a cruel libel because while the list does 
include a governor or two and several 
others whose friendliness toward state- 
supported colleges might be worth culti- 
vating, most of the politicians given the 
hood are in stations too remote to lend 
the accusation even trifling accuracy. No 
one will doubt, for example, that the Doc- 
tor of Laws given to Vice President Cur- 
tis by the University of Vermont was any- 
thing but justifiable recognition of his 
vast talent in government. 


A typical award was that of Dart- 
mouth in honoring one of the editors 
of its alumni magazine. The citation 
read: 


John Moore Comstock, Chelsea, Vt. 
Graduated from Dartmouth’s halls 55 
years ago, you have since given without 
stint to enrich the lives of those with 
whom you have had association, and you 
have diffused throughout your environ- 
ment the deference to learning and the 
discipleship of culture which are yours. 
The variety of your interests, the multi- 
tude of your activities, the inspiration of 
your personality upon numberless lives 
and the contagion of your quiet friendli- 
ness, as they are beyond any acknowl- 
edgment your modesty, would allow of 
their significance. In your North Coun- 
try village you have been teacher, academy 


principal, town clerk and treasurer; in 
your county you have been examiner of 
teachers and register of probate; in your 
state you have been compiler of important 
historical data; in the church of your de- 
nomination you have been gatherer and 
recorder of vital statistics, and in your 
college you have rendered service of in- 
calculable value. For all these things and 
upon you as gentleman and scholar, but 
most of all the love of Dartmouth men 
have for you, I confer upon you the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Laws. 


Mrs. Hoover got another degree, this 
time a Doctor of Humane Letters from 
Wooster college, while the world re- 
nowned American International col- 
lege feels that America’s fate is safer 
since it conferred a Doctor of Laws 
degree of Mrs. Edwin Scott Magna, 
president general of the D. A. R. 
Though his B. & O. railroad is having 
a tough time of it, President Daniel 
Willard is encouraged by LL. D.’s from 
Massachusetts State and the Univer- 
sity of Rochester. And it may or may 
not be politically significant that Am- 
herst made Representative Rainey, 
Democratic leader in the House, a Doc- 
tor of Laws, while Knox college bal- 
anced the family honorary budget by 
likewise honoring Mrs. Rainey. 

Verily, if the colleges keep on con- 
ferring honors on this and that per- 
son it won’t be long before some of 
them will have as many degrees as 
Mr. Fahrenheit! 

——— oe 

ANOTHER LITERARY HOAX? 

“Thirty Years in the Golden North,” 
the July choice of the Book-of-the- 
Month Club, is ridiculed by Vilhjal- 
mur Stefansson, arctic explorer. He 
finds so many errors and misstate- 
ments in it that he is inclined to think 
someone is trying to kid the reading 
public. This is denied by the pub- 
lishers, the Macmillan Co., but who 
seem to have little knowledge of the 
author, given as Jan Welzl. The book, 
in effect, is an arctic version of 
“Trader Horn.” Welzl is supposed to 
have lived and grown rich in the Far 
North between 1893 and 1924. It is 
published as a translation from the 
Czech, Welzl ostensibly being a native 
of that country. Stefansson points 
out that Eskimos do not live on the 
New Siberia Islands, as related in the 
volume, but no closer than 1,500 miles 
distant; that Eskimos girls do not be- 
come mothers “between six and eight,” 
and that the book reverses one of the 
most widespread taboos of the arctic. 

a 

WE KNEW IT WOULD HAPPEN 

Mrs. Minnie (Ma) Kennedy Hudson, 
mother of Evangelist Aimee Semple Mc- 
Pherson Hutton, admits that her mar- 
riage to ‘“What-a-Man” Hudson has 
“blown up.” 

Because Amelia Earhart Putnam suc- 
ceeded in flying solo acfoss the Atlantic, 
Ruth Nichols announces that she will at- 
tempt it, hoping to make Paris, as Lindy 
did. 


* The Pathfinde, 








DETOURS 


MORE MAIL 
HE PATHFINDER sstrives to be 
and impartial, but the following 
ter from Sarah A. Nicholson, secreta: 
the Law and Order League at Port k 
mond, Philadelphia, is a good examp! 
a mistaken idea of what constitutes ne 





“Dear Sir—Prohibition is a moral 
not a political issue, and I have been 1 
fied to instruct you that such publicati 
as yours are doing much to aid the law 
and criminal element by your publis! 
such nonsense as talk of resubmission 
repeal of the 18th Amendment. The 
law will prevail provided this depres 
talk will soon die down. You can do mu 
to soft-pedal the economic situation i 
keep out of your columns all referen 
to the prohibition question in the me 
while. You know, as an editor, that 
beer-taxation proposal sounds good to | 
unemployed, but are you willing to offen 
the drys by publishing and commenti 
upon it? Your readers are mostly f: 
rural and small town districts. Farm 
do not want to hear that prohibition ! 
decreased the use of corn, barley, rye, « 
Why, therefore, do you publish such new 
which we all know was issued by the d 
tillers’ and brewers’ interests?” 


We beg to differ with our correspond- 


ent. News, as we have interpreted it fo: 
well on to 40 years, is anything that 
tracts national attentiom And if prohi 
bition has not become a political issue we 
are willing to quit and start selling «p- 
ples. Can the secretary of the Law and 
Order League of Port Richmond imagine 
what reports of the recent Republican 
and Democratic conventions would have 
been without mention of prohibition? 
both sessions were dictated by the “di 
tillers’ and brewers’ interests” that w 
their concern, but their proceedings were 
still news. It must be remembered that 
The Pathfinder is not published for th 
drys, nor for the wets, but for all clas 
and many opinions. We have publish 
do now publish and always will publi 
news of national interest. And prohibi- 
tion is just that—especially now. It just 
can’t be “soft-pedaled.” 

On the other hand, what we do not con- 
sider as news is that “release” sent us )) 
a well known banking house, which read 

Mr. Frank L. Newburger, presiden! 
of the Philadelphia Stock Exchang 
and senior partner of Newburger, 

Loeb & Co., has left to spend th: 

summer at his camp, Ruisseaumont, 

at Lake Placid. 

If we filled The Pathfinder with items 
such as this—things in which very few 
people are interested and which certain 
do not invite general interest, how lo: 
do you think our readers would depen 
on us for information and entertainmen' 
Sufficient to say that if we continue | 
weigh news on the basis of whether !' 
interests at least 60 per cent of our read- 
ers, we cannot be far wrong. 

And while on the subject of mail, 
might be opportune to call attention '» 
the new mail rates. While we buy 
outside material whatever, persons jus! 
will submit manuscripts. We natural!) 
try to return the same as soon as receive'! 
In the past we have been lenient in retu: 
ing mss. in instances where no retu 
postage was inclosed. But additional m:i! 
burdens no longer make this possible. 5v. 
hereafter, if you insist on trying to se!! 
us something we don’t want be certain 
to inclosé the proper postage to insure 
its return. 
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WOMEN 


MESH FOR SUMMER 


Mesh is the sensation of the sum- 
mer season. There are mesh dresses, 
mesh suits, mesh hats, mesh shoes, 
mesh hose, mesh underwear and even 
gloves made of this material. Some 
mesh is made of cotton, others have 
a rayon or silk thread with the cotton 
and still another type is combined 
with soft light wool. Mesh suits and 
dresses are cool, easy to launder and 
keep fresh and are most reasonable. 


ZIPPERS MORE INTIMATE 


Zipper fasteners are getting most 
intimate with milady for they are now 
a feature of the newest undergar- 
ments, both tailored and lace trimmed. 
First we had them on our galoshes, 
and found them most satisfactory. 
Then on sweaters and children’s out- 
door clothing, and here, too, they 
proved most popular. Now they are 
found on purses, and some say Scotch- 
men are having tailors put them on 
their change pockets! 


ABBREVIATED SOCKS 

Another stockingless season is with 
us and with the vogue for the sandal 
more popular than ever this is to be 
expected. The ankle sock is still good 
but for those who wish only for a cov- 
ering for their feet to protect their 
shoes there is now a little gadget—a 
sort of an elongated toe-guard—which 
answers this purpose. 


COTTON FOR EVENING 


Cotton evening dresses are quite the 
vogue. There are gay and lovely 
organdies, dimities and chiffons, but 
the newest ones are made of the same 
type of material that we have been 
using for sports things such as cotton 
pique and striped silk. These dresses 
are fashioned along the most severe 
lines, tight and sleek, long skirt and 
sleeveless, and, other than a tailored 
trimming of the same material, are 
devoid of decoration. 


DEATH TO WRIGGLERS 


Wrigglers in cisterns may be gotten 
rid of by adding a small amount of 
powdered alum dissolved in hot water. 
If the wrigglers are bad, as much as 
one-fourth of a pound of alum may be 
added for every 30 barrels of water. 


MORE PRACTICAL BATHROOMS 


Keep the interior decorator out of 
the bathroom, warns Mrs. Edith Ellis, 
Detroit master plumberess. This au- 
thority would rather put a sink in 
place than wash one. She thinks too 
many fancy ideas interfere with prac- 
ticability. “Interior decorators,” she 





















QUESTION 


Men are unfair. Men are noble. 
They always want Many have sacri- 
more than you ficed themselves 
can give—Geor- for their women. 
gette Carneal, —Thyra Wins- 
novelist. low, novelist. 
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opines, “may be all right when they 
stick to the parlor or the dining room 
but they don’t see the bathroom from 
the point of convenience.” 


STRAWBERRY SUN PRESERVES 


Contributed by Letita J. Jones, foods specialist of 
the North Dakota Agriculture college. 


Only the choicest berries should be 
used. Rinse them thoroughly with sev- 
eral waters, drain and steam them. After 
they are well drained pour over them an 
equal amount of sugar and let them stand 
until a juice has developed. Drain this 
juice off and bring to a boil; boil for five 
minutes. Remove from fire and spread 
on platters or other shallow containers. 
Place in sun behind glass but not under 
it. Protect from all insects and allow the 
sun and air to absorb the moisture until 
it is of a thick, sirupy consistency. Re- 
heat, pour into sterilized jars and seal. 


CAN YOU? 

Canning old roosters rather than 
selling them on the market is the most 
profitable way to dispose of the old 
birds this year. 


COOKING GREENS 
Greens will best retain their color 
if they are cooked in very little water 
at a high temperature for a short time. 
Indeed, the water that clings to the 
leaves after washing is sufficient for 
cooking most greens. 


YOUR HEALTH 








Heart disease, cancer, pneumonia and 
mental illness are considered the four 
outstanding health problems of the day. 

Smallpox is increasing rapidly in the 
United States and England while in con- 
tinental Europe the number of cases has 
decreased nearly 90 per cent. 

Did you know that the Bureau of Stan- 
dards provides standard specifications for 
dental wheels, paper cups and surgical 
gauze? 

Use of the tourniquet to stop bleeding 
is no longer considered good practice in 
first aid, according to Lancet, British med- 
ical journal. 

Infantile paralysis is believed to enter 
and escape from the human body by way 
of the nasal membrane. It is also thought 
to be hereditary. 

Nearly six times more babies die annu- 
ally of diphtheria in New York City fam- 
ilies which have not had their children 
immunized against this disease than in 
families which have followed the City 
Health Department’s advice to use this 
preventive treatment, 1931 diphtheria sta- 
tistics show. 

A new high-speed cancer diagnosis by 
which doctors can quickly tell whether a 
case can be benefited by radium treatment 
has been announced to the American Med- 
ical Association. 

The Rockefeller Foundation announces 
the development of a serum for the im- 
munization of humans against yellow 
fever. 

— 
YO! HO! SUMMER! 
To bathing beaches you'll 
Find crowded every train 
If girls don bathing suits 
Made of this cellophane. 
EE 

The biggest money problem confronting 
most women today is how to extract it 
from their husbands. 
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FREE FOR ASTHMA 
AND HAY FEVER 


If you suffer with attacks of Asthma so ter- 
rible you choke and gasp for breath, if Hay 
Fever keeps you sneezing and snuffilng while 
your eyes water and nose discharges contin- 
uously, don’t fail to send at once to the 
Frontier Asthma Co, for a free trial of a re- 
markable method. No matter where you live 
or whether you have any faith in any remedy 
under the Sun, send for this free trial. If 
you have suffered for a life-time and tried 
everything you could learn of without relief: 
even if you are utterly discouraged, do not 
abandon hope but send today for this free 
trial. It will cost you nothing. Address 


Frontier Asthma Co., 301-M Frontier Bidg., 
462 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


RN MONEY 
AT HOME 


YOU can make $15 to $50 weekly in spare 
or full time at home coloring photographs. 
No experience needed. No canvassing. We 
instruct you by our new simple Photo-Color 
process and supply you with work. Write 
Free Book to-day. 





EA 





for particulars and 


The IRVING-VANCE COMPANY Ltd. 
138 Hart Building, Toronto, Can. 





Strange Chemical Sponge 
Washes Windows Without Work 
UST OUT! Strange Chemical Sponge that 


washes windows without work. Revolu- 
tionizes window washing. Banishes hated 
drudgery of old methods. Women wild about 
it. Ideal also for autos. 700 Agents wanted 
at once. Hustlers cleaning up. No experience 
needed. Selling Outfit FREE. Write quick! 
Kristee Mfg. Co., 837 Bar St., Akron, Ohio. 








GOITR 


BOOK 
FREE! 


I have an honest proven treatment for goitre 


used throughout the world. A booklet in 
2 colors, illustrated and copyrighted at 
Washington, tells cause of goitre and new 
ideas for easy treatment. 


BOOK FREE. Write 
DR. ROCK, Box 737, Drawer 147, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





PHOTOS ENLARGED 


from negatives or snapshots. Any subject. 
Complete satisfaction or money refunded. 

Send negative and 39c for 8x10 enlarge- 

ment on heavy paper, $1.00 for three; or 

send print with 49c, 3 for $1.25. Safe re- 

turn and prompt service guaranteed. 


KAY-ART PHOTO COMPANY, Dept. P, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


EARN MONEY 4 HOME - Painting on Silks! 


We train you to earn good money at home, painting 
Silks for us in your spare time. Working equipment 
and congenial work furnished to reliable people 
Write for full information. 
THE ESSER-LOCKWOOD CO., Limited 
301 Esser Bidg., TORONTO, CANADA 
ALL KINDS 


KNITTING WOOL fii.002.85 


Lowest Prices in Years 
FREE— 200 SAMPLES 


CLIVEDEN YARN CO. *3.0.532*" 


A Profitable Spare 
Time Job for You 


You will welcome The Pathfinder way of converting 
your spare moments into real cash just as enthu- 
Siastically as does Mrs. M. M. J. who writes: “‘Your 
plan is a wonder. I never before realized one could 
make extra money so easily. Why, I earned $3.60 in 
less than an hour the very first time I tried it.” 
Hundreds are now building a permanent spare time 
income through this plan. 


LET US HELP YOU TOO 


No experience is necessary—no investment is required 
If you are desirous of increasing your income in your 
spare time, write us today using the convenient 
coupon below We'll tell you all about the money 
making opportunities that are open to you as our 
subscription representative in your community 

- No Obligation Inquiry Blank—- — — — 
SUBSCRIPTION MANAGER, 

THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C 
Please send me full particulars about your money 
making plan 
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In Case of Death —Who? 


Who Would Become President if Both the Chief Executive and 
Vice President Died During Their Term of Office? 


NE of those questions which 
QO never stay answered is, “Who 

would become our chief ex- 
ecutive if both the president and vice 
president died in oflice?” 

Article II of the Constitution says 
in part that “the Congress may by law 
provide for the case of removal, death, 
resignation or inability, both of the 
president and vice president, declar- 
ing what oflicer shall then act as pres- 
ident, and such officer shall act ac- 
cordingly, until the disability be re- 
moved, or a president shall be elected.” 

In 1886 Congress passed what is 
popularly known as the Presidential 
Succession Act, thereby repealing part 
of an act approved in 1792. ‘This 
statute provides that in case of the 
removal, death, resignation or in- 
ability of both the president and vice 
president, the secretary of state “shall 
act as president until the disability 
of the president or vice president is 
removed or a president shall be 
elected.” 

There are, however, certain condi- 
tions. The secretary of state cannot 
act as chief executive unless he has 
the constitutional qualifications for 
oflice in respect to age and citizenship. 
An alien-born cabinet official, such as 
Carl Shurz, Albert Galletin or James 
J. Davis, could not act as president in 
the emergency contemplated. If there 
is no secretary of state, or if the sec- 
retary of state is not qualified, or if 
he has not been confirmed by the Sen- 
ate, or if he is under impeachment by 
the House of Representatives, then 
the secretary of treasury shall act 
as president, provided he is qualified 
to act. If there is no secretary of 
treasury, or if for any reason he is 
not qualified to act, the secretary of 
war shall act as president, and in like 
manner the succession passes to the 
attorney general, postmaster general, 
secretary of the navy and the secre- 
tary of the interior in the order that 
their departments were created. The 
same qualifications are required for 
each cabinet officer before he may 
act as president. The secretaries of 
agriculture, commerce, and labor were 
not mentioned in the law for the sim- 
ple reason that their departments had 


not yet been created when the statute 
was enacted. 

The statute further provides that 
whenever the functions of the office 
of president shall temporarily devolve 
upon a cabinet official, if Congress is 
not in session and will not meet in 
accordance with law within 20 days 
thereafter, it shall be the duty of the 
cabinet officer acting as president to 
call an extraordinary session of Con- 
gress, giving 20 days notice of the 
meeting. 

It is not made clear by the statute 
whether the cabinet officer thus des- 
ignated to act as president would 
serve out the unexpired term or would 
merely discharge the duties of chief 
executive until Congress could choose 
a president or provide for a special 
election. It is not probable that the 
framers of the Constitution ever con- 
templated that any person should ac- 
tually become president or vice pres- 
ident without being choosen either 
by electors or by Congress itself. 

The fact that the acting president 
is required to call Congress in extra- 
ordinary session if it is not already 
in session indicates that, in the con- 
templation of the statute, he would 
serve only until a president could be 
chosen. Nobody can say definitely 
just what the status of the acting 
president would be. It is presumed that 
the cabinet officer acting as president 
would retain his cabinet portfolio, be- 
cause it is by virtue of his holding 
such office that he is entitled to act as 
chief executive. If that is correct he 
would not draw the salary of presi- 
dent, but merely that as head of his 
department, unless Congress made 
special provisions to the contrary. He 
would still probably be merely a sec- 
retary of state acting as president and 
could not give up his cabinet position 
without ceasing to be acting president. 

But the brevity and general nature 
of the statute make this question 
purely speculative. Should the emer- 
gency arise under the present law the 
Congress then in existence would have 
to decide the point. The fact that the 
phrase “act as president” is used in 
the Constitution is not conclusive, as 
some writers have supposed. The same 
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“The Trouble with Me, Bill, I’m Too Much of an Individualist!’ 
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words are used in Amendment XII iy, 
reference to the vice president. “|f 
the House of Representatives,” sa) 
that amendment in part, “shall not 
choose a president whenever the rig 
of choice shall devolve upon the: 
before the fourth day of March 1: 
following, then the vice president sh:! 
act as president, as in the case of thy 
death or other constitutional disabil ii, 
of the president.” When President 
Harrison died in 1841 many publi 
men insisted that Vice President Ty}: 
did not become actual president, but 
only acting president, in view of tly 
language employed in Amendment |! 
Tyler, taking the position that he had 
been elected specifically to beconie 
president in such an emergency, s<¢ 
tled the question by promptly assun.- 
ing all the powers and duties of pres- 
ident. Undoubtedly that was the in 
tent of the framers of the Constitu- 
tion, because the vice president is 
elected in the same manner as the 
president, and Article III, Section |, 
Clause 6, says that, “In case of the re- 
moval of the president from office, or 
of his death, resignation, or inabilit, 
to discharge the powers and duties 
of the said office, the same shall de- 
volve on the vice president.” 

But the status of the cabinet officer 
acting as president would be more 
difficult to determine. Who is to de- 
termine when a president is disabled, 
or when his disability ceases? James 
Madison, during the debates on thie 
adoption of the Constitution, pointed 
out that the official acting as president 
could not become actual president, 
for if he could there might be two 
presidents, one exercising the func- 
tions of the office and a disabled one. 

On the other hand, Congress would 
be under no constitutional obligation 
to choose a new president or to pro- 
vide for a special election. Should 
such an emergency ever arise circum- 
stances would probably decide the 
question. If the time for a regular 
election were near, and if the acting 
president were popular, it is possible 
that Congress would permit him to 
continue to act as president for the 
unexpired term. Presumably the act- 
ing president would have the power 
to approve and veto acts of Congress, 
even acts dealing with his own status. 
Should the acting president declare 
himself actual president and appoint 
a secretary of state in his place, he 
would have full control of the ad- 
ministration and could be ousted onl) 
by the cumbersome process of im- 
peachment. Whether such a coup 
could succeed would depend entire] 
upon the acting president’s influence 
in Congress. 

But let’s hope none of the foregoing 
contingencies ever come to pass. 

_—————— 
THE CHARLIE CLUB 

Probably taking its clue from the Lura 
Club recently noted in The Pathfinder, the 
Charlie Club was organized in June at 
Sterling, Kans. All members, from Pres- 
ident Guttery on down, have Charles fo: 
a first name, Its beginning was a “Cha! 
lie Picnic” attended by 30 of that nam: 
About 60 are eligible. Membership is lim 
ited to Charlies in or near Sterling. 
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YOUR P’S AND Q’S 











‘LESSON VII —Relative Pronouns— 


Who, Which, What and That. 


The relative pronoun is so called 
because it refers or relates to a noun 
or another pronoun in the same sen- 
tence. Since this noun or pronoun is 
generally placed before the relative 
in the sentence it is called the ante- 
cedent (“one going before’) of the 
relative. Example: “The gift which 
you ask shall be bestowed.” 

Uses of the relative pronoun. The 
relative pronoun introduces a_ sep- 
arate clause which has a subject and 
predicate of its own and which de- 
scribes or limits the antecedent: as: 
“The man that you saw flew across 
the Atlantic.” “Man,” is the ante- 
cedent. “That” is the relative pro- 
noun. “That you saw” is a relative 
clause used as an adjective modifying 
man. 

In the sentence, “I know what he 
thinks,” we have a relative clause 
ised as a noun object of the verb 
“know.” Relative pronouns are used 
only in what we call complex sen- 
tences, that is, a sentence which is 
made up of one simple sentence (or 
clause) and one or more dependent 
clauses. Example: “This vine, which 
has been growing for three years, 
bears no fruit.” This is a complex 
sentence, made up of the simple sen- 
tence, “This vine bears no fruit,” and 
the relative clause, “which has been 
growing for three years.” This rela- 
tive clause is said to be dependent 
because it does not by itself make 
complete sense. 


1. Use of “who.” “Who is generally 
used only with reference to persons, as, 
“The man who works succeeds.” 

2. Use of “which.” “Which” is gener- 
ally used with reference to things, as, 
“We have the book which he wrote.” 

3. Use of “that.” “That” is a very gen- 
eral relative and refers to either persons 
or things, and to more than one: as, “She 
is one of the best women that ever lived” 
and “Heavy is the head that wears the 
crown.” 

4. Use of “what.” “What” is a com- 
pound relative and is equivalent to that 
which. “What” is not used of persons, 
as, “What (that which) you say is true,” 
or “I saw what (that which) he was 
doing.” 


A great deal of confusion often re- 
sults in the use of “who” and “whom.” 
This explanation should suffice: In 
spoken English “whom,” as an inter- 
rogative form, has been practically 
abandoned by most persons as un- 
necessary and cumbersome, but in 
literary English and in conversation 
of persons who use correct English 





LOCAL NOVELTY 


Headline in the Bloomington (Ill.) 
Daily Pantagraph: Home Bureau 


Places Loom—Women of County 
May Weave RAGE Into Rugs. 


Rugs should be all the rage in 
Bloomington! 








“who” is used only in nominative re- 
lations and “whom” in objective re- 
lations. Examples: “Who is that?” 
“Whom did you see?” “By whom was 
this written?” “Whom are you mak- 
ing that present for.” 

Insert “who” or “whom?” in the fol- 
lowing: 


1. ——— do you mean? 2, —— will 
you invite? 3. I don’t know —— will 
furnish the material. 4. have we 
here? 5.1 do not know —— to ask 
for. 6. do you think I am? 
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INSECTS IN THE AIR 


Investigations made by the Bureau 
of Entomology reveal that the atmos- 
phere, even up to high levels, is filled 
with great numbers of insects. The 
investigators made airplane flights up 
to the 14,000-foot level. The. found 
that a one square mile column of air 
over Louisiana, extending from 50 
feet up to 14,000 feet, contained on an 
average for all seasons some 25,000,- 
000 insects. While the insects were 
denser at lower altitudes they were 
found to be numerous at the 14,000- 
foot level. 

—____...———_______ 
AN 1877 TYPEWRITER 

We have dug up some old papers show- 
ing that the typewriter was used in busi- 
ness as early as 1877. A letter dated Jan- 
uary 2 of that year, from the National 
Life Insurance Co. of Chicago and signed 
by J. M. Butler, secretary, is typed—and 
neatly so. However, these first typewrit- 
ers used only caps. This concern was 
ahead of its time as it was two years 
later, in 1879, when a typewriter used by 
The Pathfinder editor in the lobby of the 
Capitol at Washington (when he was sec- 
retary to his senator-father) was such a 
novelty that tourists, as well as officials, 
all paused to see “the contraption” work. 





BRAIN TEASER 


“THE DAUGHTER OF HIS EYE” 
CIENTIFIC problem” is the way 
Raymond M. Bigler, brain teaser 
fan from Macon, Ga., describes 
his contribution. A young farmer 
was calling on an elderly farmer’s 
daughter. When he asked for her 
hand the old man thought he would 
see if the young man had sufficient in- 





*telligence before he would consent to 


his daughter’s marriage. This is the 
problem he gave the young man: “Go 
out into the orchard and get some 
apples. On your way back you will 
pass through three gates. At the first 
gate leave half of the apples you have 
and half an apple over. At the second 
gate leave half of the apples you have 
left and half an apple over. At the 
third gate leave half of the apples you 
then have left and half an apple over 
and bring me the one apple you will 
still have. You must not cut any of 
the apples or throw any of them away 
at any of the gates. The young man 
soon returned with the one apple and 
got the “apple of his eye.” Can you 
figure out how he did it? Answer 
will appear next week. 


Last Week’s Answer—First Vet $5, sec- 
ond Vet $7. 
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WHERE, OH WHERE, 


Can I Find the Answer ? 


How did ‘‘mad as a March hare’’ originate? 

What time of day is evening? 

Does oil calm troubled waters? 

Has a Negro ever served in Congress? 

How do Eskimos bury their dead? 

What is the average length of life? 

Is a pair of twins two or four persons? 

Why is a _ person seeking office called © 
candidate? 

Can ships sail faster than the wind? 

If the President resigned to whom would he 
hand his resignation? 


Can you answer these popu- 
lar questions without hesi- 
tation—can you dispose of 
those you encounter in 
everyday life with equal 
confidence and promptness? 
Or. like most folks, have 
you often wished for a con- 
venient and dependable ref- 
erence work, one that will 
positively settle those tan- 
talizing questions for all 
time—one that you can 
quote as an indisputable 
authority? It is for just 
such intelligent and pro- 
gressive people that George 
Ww Stimpson, editor of 
Pathfinder’s famous Ques- 
tion Box, wrote ‘‘Nuggets 
of Knowledge.’’ It is a vast 
storehouse of data—the net result of years of re- 
search, condensed into 427 pages and painstakingly 
indexed for ready reference. You need not do with- 
out it any longer—send only $1.65 and ‘‘Nuggets of 
Knowledge’ will be sent postpaid by return mail and 
your Pathfinder subscription extended one full year 

— — — USE THIS ORDER BLANK —- —- = 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen: Enclosed is your bargain price of $1.65. 
Send “Nuggets of Knowledge’’ postpaid and The 
Pathfinder one year to 
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GE. GE TR. FTA cowccccccccsccescccccccscesecceveces 
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Eugenics Made Plain 


Don’t Marry Until You Read This Amazing Book! 
Don’t, Take Chances and Suffer Later! 


Learn the real causes of life’s tragedies 
and how to avoid them. Ignoranceof 
, Nature’s laws and Sex Functions 
has caused untold miseries and bit- 
ter remorse. “PRACTICAL EU- 
GENICS”’ bravely tells in plain 
words what you should know to 
enjoy a 4 happy married life. 
LOVE— MARRIAGE—SEXUAL 
SCIENCE—CHILDBIRTH— 
FAMILY LIFE—BIRTH CON- 
TROL — HEALTH — HYGIENE 
—DISEASES AND DISORD- 
ERS — all frankly, clearly and 
plainly explained. 
All men and women, married and 
unmarried, need the help of the de- 
pendable information on these vital 
matters given in this marvelous 384 
page book sent to you postpaid in 
oo wrapper for $1.2 (ic. oO. D, 
1dditional) ™M. E. LYNCH, 
ee el w. Madison St., 78&G, Chicago 


YourG Glands Wear Out 


Try This New Gland Tonic~FREE 


Science has now found a way of supplying the body with 
gland secretions which certain glands often fail to produce 
sufficiently and which are absolutely necessary for buildin 
health, strength and vitality. You can have free proof. 
Send for our wonderful GLAND TONIC-GOLDGLAN—and 
Try it 20 Days ABSOLUTELY FREE—NO OBLIGATION 
This successful treatment has brought pep and strength 
to thousands of run-down, weak men and women. Should 
uickly do the same for you! NO LETTER NECESSARY. 
ust send this ad with your name and address and 10c for 
postage and packing. Complete treatment sent at once. 


Medical Aid Bureau, 529 S. La Salle St., Chicago. Dept. GA- oll 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 


reduced with simple home treatment. Send for 
PREE Booklet telling how thousands have rid them- 
selves of this dangerous ailment which leads to 
paralysis, apoplexy, etc. 


ALERTOX MEDICINE CO., Dept. 116, Atlanta, Ga. 


Magazines for Less 


as NO. 501 — NO. 510 
Better Homes & Delinea 


Gardens Better = & 
Country Home Gardens 



















Pictorial Review Household Guest 
The Pathfinder The Pathfinder 
CLUB NO. 506 CLUB NO. i f- 

Needlecraft, 2 yrs. Pictorial Review 

Farm Mechanics Delineator 

Country Home Household Mag. 

Poultry Keeper Country Home 

Woman's Farm Life Good Stories 

The Pathfinder The Pathfinder 

Send order to THE PATHFIN DER, Washington, D.C. 
ALWAYS Send Your Subscription Orders 
for different publications direct to Pathfinder. Wash- 
ington, D. C., and avoid delays and loss of issues 
Our prices are lowest. Clip any offer you find adver- 
tised anywhere; send same to us together with remit- 
tance and our service will please you. 
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LUCID INTERVALS 





“Why do you stay out in the open so 
much and rarely go home?” 

“On account of the ultra-violent rage. 

“You mean, the ultra-violet rays!” 

“No, my mother-in-law lives with us. 


” 


” 


Visitor-—-And why do you want to be 
president when you grow up? 

Tommy—So I won’t hafta dig my bait 
when | go fishing. 


Mrs. Snapper—You can cut some people 
by ignoring them. 

Mr. Snapper—I wish I could cut the 
lawn that way! 


Lopher—How does Snigglefritz like his 
new typist? 
Lazier—She’s just his type. 


“You say the gangsters were ‘covered’ 
by men who had neither pistol nor gun?” 

“Yes, newspaper reporters were getting 
an interview.” 


Candidate (at end of long speech)— 
And in conclusion, remember that a man 
is known by his works. 

Voice from Rear—Well, yours must be 
a gas works! 


Johanna—I’'m afraid Stella regarded her 
marriage only as a means to an end. 

Octavia—Yes, and she has already 
brought an end to her husband’s means. 





Summer Boarder—Oh, I’d just love to 
be a farmer, to live with the blue sky 
overhead! 

Farmer Jones—Yes, that would be all 
right if the blue sky was the farmer’s only 
overhead. 


“Pa, What is meant by being in dire 
straits?” 

“When a person is so hard up that he 
can’t even buy gas for his auto.” 

Towers—Why didn’t you invite Dr. 
Highfee to your party? 

Spires—I was afraid he might forget 
and charge for his visit. 


Wye 
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WEEK’S AD-A-LAFF 


PATENTS—Warren D. House, re- 
liable patent attorney; obtains pat- 


ents, MAKES MODELS AND DIES. 
1430 Main St. Ha. 2732.—Kansas 
City Journal-Post. 








Wifey—Let’s see, what month is it they 
say it is unlucky to marry in? 

Hubby—Don’t tell me you have forgot- 
ten in which month we were married. 





Nowthen—So that famous circus jug- 
gler and tight-rope walker has gone crazy? 

Afterall—Yes, he tried to balance the 
family budget. 


“So Mr. Ruralfax was invited to one of 
his city cousin’s swank society functions. 
Was he equal to the occasion?” 

“No, he said he couldn’t descend to their 
moronic level.” 


Whosit—Why did MacGregor fish with- 
out any bait on his hook? 

Whatsit—Because he and O’Brien agreed 
that the first one to catch a fish would 
pay for the hire of the boat. 


“You say that Tobasco Nabisco, the 
tenor, fought on the high seas during the 
war? I didn’t know he was in the service.” 

“I said he fought on the high ‘C’s’—for 
the doughboys in France.” 


Hambone—Did Bertha speak her mind 
when you told her you loved another? 
Beanpot—Yes, she said nothing. 


Byrd—You say someone has taken mon- 
ey from your pocket? Maybe it was 
your wife. 

Wise—No, some money was left. 


Lissen—I hear so much about halitosis. 
I don’t know what it is. 

Hurja—That’s plainly evident to any- 
one who gets close enough to talk to you. 
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He—Surely your father doesn’t believe in this thing called evolution? 
She—Dad’s been so stubborn, but he says you have finally convinced him. 





Sinbad—Did you hear about New 
lying down on the job? 

Inbad—No, what made him do it? 

Sinb: Well, he performs juggling 
in that position. 





Oshkosh—Did you hear about Ren 
kicking the bucket? 

Kennebunk—No, when did he die? 

Oshkosh—He isn’t dead but he 
hurt his foot. 


Bloofus—You say you're flat broke, 
you always told me you were saving up 
for a rainy day. 

Obfuscus—Yes, but it has rained too 
many days. 


Chilcarne—tTilson claims he is from 4 
branch of the famous old Wellington fa: 
ily tree. 

Hotstuff—Yeah, very 
that rotted away! 





likely a bra: 


Etaoin—Poor MacLuke who sacrificed 
everything to weather the depression, ji 
in a hole. 

Shrdlu—lIs there no chance of his get- 
ting out? 

Etaoin—Not much—he was covered thi 
morning with six feet of dirt. 


Sam Davis of the Carson City (Nev.) 
Appeal, we are reliably informed, went 
hunting with Ned Foster. The forme: 
saw a nest up a tree and decided to in- 
vestigate while Ned went on. But Ned 
met a bear and turned back hurriedly. A 
he passed the tree Sam saw the situation 
and yelled, “Run, Ned, run!” Just aft 
the bear had passed Sam gave out a yell 
jumped out of the tree and ran after th 
bear and Ned. The bear disappeared in 
the brush. Ned was winded, and peeved 
“What did you yell at me for,” he inquir- 
ed, “did you think I was trying to throw 
that race?” Sam_ smiled. sheepish!» 
“Well,” he drawled, “there was a_ hor- 
nets’ nest in that tree.” 

~~ 
ARMS AND THE MAID 

A perspiring papa from the Palmetto 
state, who hates hot weather, asserts that 
the scorching and sizzling summers 0! 
late are downright enervating and detri- 


mental. “Can you see,” he catechizes tlic 
Columbia Record, “a single good feature 
in such torrid temperatures? 2?” “Well,” 


snickers the editor, “it enables us to sce 
what the girls have had up their sleeves 
all winter.” 








NAME O’HOWLS 


BOOZE SELLS was convicted in a Ten- 
nessee court for bootlegging. 

In a piano recital at Lexington, Ky. 
Wilma SALMON was assigned the selec- 
tion, “The WHALE.” 

Professor W. F. CHERRY is in charge 
of fruit production at Purdue universit) 

John LEASURE, unemployed El Pas 
Tex., war veteran, appeared in Chicag 
with some Texas rattlesnakes for sale. 

LAW & LAW practice it at Marshal! 
town, Iowa. 

St. James, Minn., has a PRIEST for 
mayor, a2 CHURCH for judge and 2 
BISHOP on its school board. 
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PPORTUNITIES 


Advertising is the great bridge which brings producer and con- 
sumer, seller and buyer, employer and worker together. With 
five million people reading The Pathfinder, thie paper offers a rare 
cnance to pi by this modern force. Have you anything to sell, 
bey or exchange’? Do you want agents ? Want help? Want . 
partner ? Want a position ? Want to loan or borrow money ? Want 
to work up a nice business at home, through the maile? Al! you| 
need do is tell your story, in the fewest words possible and broad- | 
cast it through Pathfinder. Cost: 60 cents a word. No adver- | 
tisement accepted for less than 14 words--$8.40. Cash must ac- | 
company order. Count every word, abbreviation, number, initial. 
etc. No display type. First five words or less, capital letters: bal- 
ance, lower case. Address: THE PATHFINDER, Washington, b.c. | | 






















AGENTS 





SELL DOUBLEWEAR SHOES for the Oldest and 
Largest Concerr selling shoes direct to wearer. 
Quality line of Dress, Sport and Work Shoes—Arch 
Supports—-Low prices—$2.45 to $8.50—Liberal com- 
mission—We pay postage—Write Doublewear Shoe 
Company, 315 E. Lake Street. Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


AGENTS; NEW, PATENTED DISCOVERY resoles 
shoes for 9c pair. Big repeater. Amazing profits. 
Easily applied. Free test sample. Universal, 431 W. 
Randolph, Dept. 163, Chicago 


MAKE KE YOUR OWN PRODUCTS. Employ Agents 
yourself. Toilet articles, soaps, extracts. We fur- 
nis everything. Valuable book free. National Scien- 
tific Laboratories, 1961W Broad. Richmond, Virginia 
BULBS AND FLOWER SEEDS 
17 HYBRID AMARYLLIS One Year Old bulbs or 
Three bloomers One Dollar 15 seed Free each 
order. Seven Blue Ribbons last year Wideview 
Farm, Tarpon Springs, Florida. 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ADVERTISE in out-of-town newspapers. 














Catalog 
covering all states mailed free, postpaid. Standard 
Advertising Agency, St. Louis, Mo. 


FILMS, PRINTING AND DEVELOPING 


FIRST ROLL FINISHED, 20c. Coupon for free en- 


largement given. Church Studio, Dept. 5, Enter- 








prise, Ore. 
KODAK TRIAL OFFER. Film developed 5c, prints 
2c each. Confidential. Kraus, 1437 Bassett Ave., 
Bronx. 

INSTRUCTION 


SECURE POSITION. Learn to write winning appli- 
cations. Teachers, commercial workers. Sample 
applications, instruction manuscript 50c. Personal 


Service, Pawnee City. Nebraska. 
INVENTIONS __ 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or Un- 
patented. Write, Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 168 En- 


right, St. Louis, Missouri. 
MEDICAL _ Br 
GOLDEN X. “The Power of the Pines” invincible 


in Asthma, Bronchitis, Weak Lungs. Endorsed by 
thousands. Mailed anywhere on receipt of one dollar. 
Golden X. Company, Lexington, Ky. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE PANIC BREAKER—Turkeys and Royalties. I In- 
formation Free Ranch Owner. Dr. Johnson, 


Worth Bidg.. Ft. Worth, Tex. 
PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS-—-SMALL IDEAS may have large commer- 

cial possibilities. Write immediately for free book, 
“How to Obtain a Patent’”’ and ‘‘Record of Invention” 
form. Delays are dangerous in patent matters. Free 
information on how to proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien, 
698-C Adams Building, Washington, | D 


PATENT YOUR INVENTION: Send for Free Book, 

“How to Obtain a Patent,” and “Record of In- 
vention’’ blank. Consult us about how to protect your 
idea. Deferred Payments. Victor J. Evans & Co., 


§15G_ Victor Bidg.. Washington. D.C 
PERSONAL 


LOVE, HAPPINESS, SUCCESS free, three questions 
answered. Send 10c silver for character analysis 
with birthdate and questions. Dr. Tousana, 12 W 
Garfield Blvd., Chicago. Mlinois ee 
YOU CAN ESCAPE LONELINESS! **‘Love-hungry 
ladies and gentlemen,’’ everywhere, are seeking 
their ‘Ideal Mates.’’ Information (sealed). Write: 
Box PF-128, Tiffin, Ohio. y 
LONELY HEARTS—Join our Club, meet nice people 
who, like yourself, are lonely and want companion- 
ship. Photo, descriptions free Standard Club, 
Grayslake, Ill. 
WHY BE LONELY? You can make new friends 
Particulars Free. The Exchange, Box 38B, Hick- 
man Mills, Missouri. 
GET ACQUAINTED CLUB—Established, 
Members everywhere. (Many wealthy). 
write Box 1251, Denver, Colo. 


























Reliable. 
If lonely, 


LETTER CLUB. Join, meet “new friends. Stamp 
brings particulars. Eastern Agency 39, Bridge- 
rt. nm 


SONG POEMS, ETC. 
SONG POEM WRITERS WANTED. Wonderful Op- 
portunity Now. 50-50 plan. Indiana Song Bureau, 
Salem, Indiana. 


ax Extra Money 


RIGHT IN YOUR OWN HOME 


Yes you can easily turn your leisure moments into 
tready cash by becoming a local subscription repre- 
sentative of The Pathfinder. This work is 


Easy - Dignified - No Experience Necessary 
Write today for free details. 
THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Delays in the Starting and Renewing 


of subscriptions to all publications after order is for- 
Warded can be avoided by sending your subscription 
orders for all publications direct to the Pathfinder. 
This rapid service is guaranteed and is possible be- 
cause Pathfinder is issued every week and subscrip- 
tion orders are entered and forwarded on the day the 
order is received. Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 

















PERSONALITIES 


Another “Stein Song” will dispel 
our blues, thinks Rudy Vallee, individ- 
ual commission appointed by the Pres- 
ident to award a medal to anyone who 
can produce such a joyful tune. He 
has received many manuscripts but 
has rejected all, mostly on the ground 
that “the mere mention of depression 
and gloom would only tend to remind 
the sufferer of his ailment.” 

“Happy Days Are Here Again” has 
been selected by Governor Roosevelt 
as his campaign song. At the Demo- 
cratic convention “Anchors Away,” 
the Annapolis Academy song, seemed 
to be most popular with his followers, 
as the Democratic nominee was once 
assistant secretary of the navy. 

With three generations of the family 
present, John D. Rockefeller, sr., cele- 
brated his 93rd birthday by giving his 
servants each a dime and assuring the 
world that though it is suffering from 
“mistakes of extravagance, selfishness 
and indifference” it need not be dis- 
couraged for “prosperity has always 
returned, and will again.” 

A former Russian war refugee be- 
comes head of Yerkes Observatory at 
Williams Bay, Wis. He is Dr. Otto 
Struve, who fled Russia to become an 
American citizen. He comes of a 
family of astronomers and for several 
years past has been professor of 
astrophysics at Chicago University. 

Robert H. Reynolds, who defeated 
Senator Morrison (a dry) for the Dem- 
ocratic senatorial nomination in South 
Carolina, started his campaign with 
a Model T Ford, $2 in cash and a wet 
platform. However, it is a question 
whether prohibition was as big a fac- 
tor in the result as supposed. Morrison 
was a target because of his supposed 
alliance with the Duke power in- 
terests. Besides, a dry candidate cap- 
tured the gubernatorial nomination. 

The “most publicized chief of police” 
in America retired when August 
Vollmer, scientific police head of 
Berkeley, Cal., gave way to John A. 
Greening, his aid who recently sys- 
tematized Honolulu’s police. Without 
the advantage of education, Vollmer 
started life as a mail carrier but later 
became professor in criminology at 
two universities and a professor of 
political science besides. Now 56 years 
old, he reorganized or modernized the 
police forces of Los Angeles, Detroit, 
Kansas City, Gary (Ind.), Havana and 
Nanking (China). 

————_.. oe 
SOME PRESSURE! 

The Mauretania and Lusitania, crack 
liners of 20 years ago, were equipped with 
boilers designed for a working pressure of 
195 pounds and a temperature of about 
385 degrees Fahrenheit. Boilers of mod- 
ern liners withstand a pressure of 450 
pounds, with 900 pounds in prospect, and 
temperatures up to 700 degrees. 

——_—_-. 5 





Some wets are so sure that the 18th 
amendment will be repealed that they are 
rehearsing their old excuses for arriving 
home at three a. m. 
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Men Past 40 


MAKE THIS 
AMAZING TEST 


Medical science claims that 65% of all 
men past middle age are victims of pros- 
tate trouble, either in a mild or severe 
form. Loss of health, sciatica, bladder 
weakness, nervousness, aches in back, legs 
and feet, frequent urination and chronic 
constipation are a few of the more com- 
mon symptoms ofttimes mistaken as attri- 
butes of old age. A new drugless gland 
stimulant, perfected by a_ well-known 
American scientist, now offers victims of 
this devitalizing ailment a wholly ad- 
vanced method that has shown startling 
results in many of the 100,000 cases where 
it has been used. Test it on our Gilt 
Edge Agreement, that UNLESS YOU FEEL 
TEN YEARS YOUNGER IN ONE WEEK, 
YOU PAY NOTHING. This bonafide guar- 


anty accompanies each treatment. Send 
today for the intensely interesting book- 
let, “Why Many Men Are Old at 40,” writ- 


ten by the scientist who discovered this 
method. It contains information that 
every man should know and explains in a 
pleasantly frank manner all about this 
common ailment which ofttimes makes a 
man old before his time. It is absolutely 
FREE. Send for it today. Simply address: 
W. J. Kirk, Pres., The Electro Thermal 
Company, 1855 Morris Ave., Steubenville, 
Ohio. Western Address: Dept. 18-J, 303 
Van Nuys Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif 


KIDNEY-BLADDER-NERVES 


QUIKEASE relieves Kidney, Bladder and 
Nerve trouble. STOPS pain in the back and / 
eae and that burning sensation. Quiets /- 

Nerves, PEPS UP THE SYSTEM and 


“a3 FEEL STRONG ER 


Ww a Large 30-Day $ 
Will Send bottie postpaid !:. +a 4 
If C.O.D. enclose 25c and pay postman $1.90 
If not O.K. return half unused bottle in 15 days 
and your money wil! be refunded. Established 1482, 


DR. C. OHLENDORF, M. D., 
1924 Blue Istand Ave., wane 8, hemnnarnne m. 


ONEY FOR YQ|J 


AT HOME 









~ egy spare lime at 
No selling or 
canvassin Weta ll furnish com- 
ete out. t a supply with work. 
tite oar for free Pooklet. 
The MENHENITT COMPANY Limited 
219 Dominion Bidg.. Toronto, Ont. 


$500 in Cash Prizes ::::2. 


ac t ive 
line to the public. No selling necessary to ain, Send 
names and addresses of yourself and two other # 7 
sons to / to A. L.  L. Burroughs, , Mans ger, Cranbury, N, 


Make Up Y Up Your Own Club 


THE PATHFINDER—One Year 


AND YOUR CHOICE OF 1 5 0 
ONLY 


ANY FIVE 
112 


YOU can earn —- 
home ws isplay pom 


OF THESE MAGAZINES 


Woman's World 

Successful Farming 

Everyday Life 

Household Magazine 

Good Stori s 
Gentlewoman Mag 
Farm Journal! 


Country Home BIG ISSUES 
Poultry Culture 

Everybody's Pity. Mag. IN ALL 
American Pity Jol 

Illus. Mechanics SAVE 


Needlecraft 2 yrs : of 

Home Friend Co 

Leghorn World 3 fo to 50 fo 
! Rhode Island Red Jol 
Mark an X before the five magazines of your choice. 
Cut out this ad and mail with your name, address 
and only $1.50 (currency, coin or stamps if you wish) 
and receive these five magazines and Pathfinder each 


for one vear 
THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ALWAYS Send Your Subscription Orders 


for different publications direct te Pathfinder. Wash- 
ington, D. C., and avoid delays and loss of issues. 
Our prices are lowest. Clip any offer you find adver- 
tised anywhere; send same to us together with remit- 
tance and our service will please you. 
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Amazing 


CHART 
FREE 


Send your letter 
today—without de- 
lay—and I shall 
send you _ also, 
FREE, a chart 
that will make it 
easy for you to 
learn the most as- 
tonishing things 
about your friends. 
This chart is ex- 
actly like the one 
used by Dr. Bunker 
in reading your 
handwriting, and 
you will be as- 
tounded by the 
truths it tells 
about your friends. 
This chart is ab- 
solutely FREE — 
Write today, 


Just Writing These Few Words Qualifies You For Opportunity To 


WIN $3,500.00 


Or a Studebaker 8 Sedan and $2,000.00 Cash Besides 


This huge prize is extra and separate from the Cash Prize offered for the 


most interesting specimen of handwriting. 


Picture for yourself—$3,500.00 to use 


just as you like—for education, home, furniture, clothes, family, to pay your 


mortgage—you CAN use it. 
the winner. 


Hundreds Have Won 


During the past year we have given 
financial help to hundreds of people all 
over the United States—we have given 
away hundreds and thousands of dol- 
lars. Beemer won $5,700.00—We paid 
Lutz $3,000.00—Harriet Robertson won 
$1,100.90 — Mary Hanaford, over 
$900.00—and hundreds of others have 
been made happy with big prizes and 
cash awards. This is YOUR CHANCE, 
Perhaps you may be the happy winner 
this time. Write me today! 


Rush your handwriting to me now. 
All replies become the property of Richard Day, Manager. 


Yours may be 


BE PROMPT! I WILL SEND 
YOU A $100.00 Cash Cer- 
tificate AT ONCE! 


To make it worth your while to be 
prompt in sending your handwriting 
analysis—if you will see that your let- 
ter is postmarked not more than three 
days after you read this offer, I will 
send you a Cash Promptness Certificate 
entitling you to an extra $100.00 in 
Cash should yours be the most inter- 
esting specimen of writing submitted. 


RICHARD DAY, Msgr. 


909 Cheapside St. 


Dept. BW-100-G, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Report 
FREE 


Just as soon as 
I get your letter | 
shall submit it to 
the American In- 
stitute of Grapho 
Analysis (directed 
by Dr. M. N 
Bunker, D. C. 8, 
Ph.D., N. D., for 
a brief report 
on what your 
handwriting say 
about you. This 
will surprise you 
—fairly amaze you 
—in the way it 
reveals traits of 
character which 
you have. This re 
port is FREE to 
everyone, over 16, 
answering my ad- 
vertisement. 


° e $250.00 Cash will be 

ead the Simple Rules paid for the most inte: 
esting specimen of handwriting. Send me a specimen of your 
handwriting today for a brief character analysis and, in add 


tion, a FREE Character Analysis Chart. Style, neatness 

legibility mean nothing, for the American Institute of Graph 
Analysis may find the poorest specimen to be the most inte: 
esting. All replies must bear a postmark not later than Janu 


ary 20, 1933. 


‘YETOM OE 17 4G O)5) 10), 


RICHARD DAY, Manager, 
909 Cheapside, Dept.BW-190-6, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Here’s my handwriting for a brief character analysis 


pS ET ee tilted laai alias tatahdiciteesetennnidangeesves 
Etat liisisenccesenssistiondutnesncsinimmecuneiiiiine cassenmensnag eae. 


Eg a <5 SE ee — e 


I am to receive FREE a brief character analysis fron 
my handwriting and a PREE Character Analysis Chart 


Duplicate prizes will be awarded in case of ties. 


ne 


Hadaoeennnaiee 


has Uaaansoncanasvunsanvoas woe acrarncnusnoennennensanesdasstsiusensenee 


RAEAAULLLAAAULAARCAADAMALOAMAOARAUMAARAAOAO AAO ACOOAMAUDERAOOONL/LOLAOAAEA/UORUAAAAAMAD AA LAAAAASEDUOO4cAAAAS4AOC4NANOLAL) AAOQDEAAUAAA40GA400440004400041(04 QAO UEAAADO ALD ERALARAAAD CAP0004400844usenngannonscane 





